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PREFACE 


There is something in the very name of India that intrigues, fascinates, 
and impels attention beyond just awareness and interest in her economic prob- 
lems and her social programs for better living. There is an intangible some- 
thing that draws one to want to know the Country better, to seek the well- 
springs of her being. Throughout the warp and woof of the fabric of her 
colonial domination that twisted her destiny but could not formally shape it, 
there have run threads of native ideology untouched by external historical 
influence. Corked or capsuled, India’s eternal spirit has survived and _per- 
sisted despite political pressure; and exists today as the elan vital of her prog- 
ress and promise. 

There is literature in abundance on all phases of this interesting country: 
writings old and new on her traditions, her cultures, her religions, the forces 
within and without that have influenced her march throughout her history; and 
scholarly research is steadily increasing the store. It is, therefore, only to accent 
this intriguing land whose veil of mystery has not yet been penetrated by the 
alien, that we present this special issue of our Journal hoping thereby to attract 
the attention of readers to sources that will prove increasingly fruitful in 


understanding and appreciation of India, the Land of Mystery, in all of the 


larger aspects of her civilization. 
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India: 


SOME BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Area and Extent 


The subcontinent of India comprises an area of about 1.5 million square 
miles. This huge triangular peninsula extends from the Himalayan mountain 
mass on the north (Lat. 30° N.) southward into the Indian Ocean (Lat. 
8° N.). These mountains form a northern wall which has separated and 
protected India in large measure from neighboring countries, with the con- 
tiguity of the vast Indian Ocean further adding to its separateness. This 
aspect of India’s geographic location has greatly influenced both its history 
and culture, contributing to the uniqueness and continuity of her civilization; 
other geographic factors significant in India’s development and stage of pro- 
gress are discovered in the diversity of her surface features and soils. Parti- 
cularly influential are the climatic elements of seasonal winds and the conse- 
quent intermittent rainfall. 


Population 


The estimated population of India in 1958 was approximately 397.5 
million. Although there were in 1951 seventy-one cities with a population of 
over 160,000, about 295 million were in rural and village areas. The social 
effects of this excessive population mass are magnified by its ethnic and re- 
ligious diversity including Indo-Aryans, Dravidians, primitive tribes, and 
Mongoloid groups. Language and religious diversity characteristic of these 
varied ethnic groups naturally function toward separation and division in 
traditions and mores. 

Since over two thirds of the inhabitants of India are in the rural areas, 
the conditions among them pose grave social problems for their development 
and progress. Here life is marked by extreme poverty, illiteracy, disease, 
superstition, and a general condition of inertia. These social problems have 
been ascribed—as to cause—to overpopulation, to the caste system, to tradition 
and mores, to religiosity, to landlordism, and, in over-all terms, as the after- 
math of British colonial rule. Whatever the causes of these basic problems, 
certain it is that they are of grave nature, and will require time as well as in- 
domitable will to resolve them. The odds seem against optimism. 


Languages 


The 1951 census lists eight hundred and forty-five languages or dialects, 
but Hindi is spoken by about 45% of the population. The lack of a lingua 
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franca increases difficulty of communication, and acts as a deterrent in Com- 
munity Development programs and other projects of economic and cultural 
nature. 


Education 


Literacy, according to the 1951 census, was 34.6% for urban areas and 
12.19% for rural areas. Development programs set in motion as early as 1944 
provided for compulsory education within the succeeding sixteen years. Educa- 
tional statistics for 1956: 


School Education 
Pre-primary and Primary Schools 278,265 
Secondary Schools 32,568 
Vocational and Special Education 54,061 
Higher Education 
Universities 22 
Research Institutions 34 
Arts and Sciences Colleges 712 
Professional and Special Colleges 158 


In addition to governmental provisions for raising the standard of living 
through the reduction of illiteracy, many village and community programs 
operate with the same ends-in-view. 


Economic Development 


The theories and measures proposed for social and economic development 
are best understood by reference to the details of the several projected Five- 
Year Plans. 


India as an independent political entity is young. Working upstream 
against tremendous odds accumulated from her outmoded traditions as well as 
her colonial serfdom, she exhibits the optimism of youth. She is justly proud 
of her cultural heritage, a heritage rich and unique; a heritage spiritual rather 
than material; a heritage destined to see her overcome the growing pains that 
now beset her. India may yet take a place of leadership among the democracies 
of the new type that seems to be emerging. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Any glimpse of Indian village life and culture must take cognizance of 
Gandhi's spirit and influence. By the integrity of his philosophy, the courage 
of his convictions, the tenacity of his purpose, and his peaceful methods, 
Gandhi initiated the conditions that severed the chains of British imperialism 
that had for so long fettered his people and kept them enslaved to the interests 
and ambitions of their colonial masters. Through his philosophy of Swaraj 
(home rule or self-help) and Satyagraha (nonviolent resistance), Gandhi, by 
the strength of his intuitive vision, integrity of character, and power of dynamic 
personality and leadership, prepared the way for the Indian Revolution and 
the final freedom of his country from British rule. (For more detailed treat- 
ment of Gandhi's program and influence see Human Frontiers in this issue 
of the Journal.) 


By way of emphasis of three significant divisions of Gandhi’s thought, 
we present direct quotations from his writings. For most of these we are in- 
debted to Nirmal Kumar Bose as collected in his Studies in Gandhism (Calcutta, 
1947). 


Nationalism and Internationalism (People’s interrelationships in a world way) 


There is no limit to extending our services to our neighbors 
across State-made frontiers. God never made those frontiers.—(Y oung 
India, 31-12-31, 427.) 


We want freedom for our country, but not at the expense of ex- 
ploitation of others, not so as to degrade other countries. For my 
own part, I do not want the freedom of India if it means the extinc- 
tion of England or the disappearance of Englishmen. I want freedom 
of my country so that the resources of my country might be utilised 
for the benefit of mankind. Just as the cult of patriotism teaches 
us today that the individual has to die for the family, the family 
has to die for the village, the village for the district, the district for 
the province, and the province for the country, even so a country has 
to be free in order that it may die, if necessary, for the benefit of the 
world. My love of nationalism or my idea of nationalism is that my 
country may become free; that if need be the whole country may die, 


so that the human races may live. There is no room for race hatred 
here. Let that be our nationalism.—(IV, 170.) (Studies in Gan- 
dhism, pp. 23-24.) 
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Swaraj (People’s control of their destiny or self-help) 


By Swaraj I mean the Government of India by the consent of 
the people, ascertained by the vote of the largest number of the adult 
population, male or female, native born or domiciled, who have con- 
tributed by manual labour to the service of the State and who have 
taken the trouble of having their names registered as voters. I hope 
also (to demonstrate) that real Swaraj will come not by the acquisi- 
tion of authority by a few, but by the acquisition of the capacity by 
all to resist authority when abused. In other words, Swaraj is to be 
attained by educating the masses into a sense of their capacity to re- 
gulate and control authority —Young India, 29-1-25, 40.) 

...The truth is that power resides in the people and it is entrusted 
for the time being to those whom they may choose as their representa- 
tives. Parliaments have no power or even existence independently 
of the people. (Constructive Program, 8.) (Studies in Gandhism, 


pp- 65-66.) 


My idea of village Swaraj is that it is a complete republic, in- 
dependent of its neighbours for its vital wants, and yet interdepen- 
dent for many things in which dependence is a necessity. Thus every 
village’s first concern will be to grow its own food crops and cotton 
for its cloth. It should have a reserve for its cattle, recreation and 
playground for adults and children. Then, if there is more land 
available, it will grow useful money crops, thus excluding ganja, to- 
bacco, opium, and the like. 

The village will maintain a village theatre, school and public 
hall. It will have its own water-works ensuring clean water supply. 
This can be done through controlled wells and tanks. Education will 
be compulsory up to the final basic course. As far as possible every 
activity will be conducted on a co-operative basis. There will be no 
castes such as we have today with their graded untouchability. Non- 
violence with its technique of Satyagraha and non-co-operation will 
be the sanction of the village community. There will be a com- 
pulsory service of village guards who will be selected by rotation from 
a register maintained by the village. The Government of the village 
will be conducted by the Panchayat of five persons annually elected 
by the adult villagers, male and female, possessing minimum pre- 
scribed qualifications. These will have all the authority and jurisdic- 
tion required. Since there will be no system of punishments in the 
accepted sense, this Panchayat will be the legislature, judiciary, and 
executive combined to operate for its year of office. 
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Any village can become such a republic today without much in- 
terference, even from the present Government whose sole effective 
connection with the villages is the exaction of village revenue. I 
have not examined here the question of relations with the neighbor- 
ing villages and the centre, if any. My purpose is to present an out- 
line of village government. Here there is perfect democracy based 
upon individual freedom. The individual is the architect of his own 
government. The law of non-violence rules him and his govern- 
ment. He and his village are able to defy the might of a world. 
For the law governing every villager is that he will suffer death in the 
defence of his and his village’s honour.—Harijan, 26-7-42, 238). 
(Studies in Gandhism, ) pp. 57-58.) 


Satyagraha (Nonviolent resistance) 


I accept the interpretation of Ahimsa, namely, that it is not 
merely a negative state of harmlessness but it is a positive state of 
love, of doing good even to the evil-doer. But it does not mean 
helping the evil-doer to continue the wrong or tolerating it by pas- 
sive acquiescence. On the contrary, love, the active state of Ahimsa, 
requires you to resist the wrong-doer by dissociating yourself from him 
even though it may offend him or injure him physically. Thus, if 
my son lives a life of shame, I may not help him to do so by continu- 
ing to support him, my love for him requires me to withdraw all sup- 
port from him although it may mean even his death. And the 
same love imposes on me the obligation of welcoming him to my 
bosom when he repents. But I may not by physical force compel 
my son to become good. 

Non-co-operation is not a passive state, it is an intensely active 
state—more active than physical resistance. “Passive resistance’’ is 
a misnomer. Non-co-operation in the sense used by me must be non- 
violent and therefore neither punitive nor vindictive nor based on 
malice, ill-will, or hatred.—(Young India, 25-8-20, Tagore, 322). 
(Studies in Gandhism, pp. 168-169.) 


I believe myself to be a nonviolent revolutionary. My means 
are non-co-operation. No person can amass wealth without the co- 
operation, willing or forced, of the people concerned. ... I do not 
teach the masses to regard the capitalists as their enemies, but I teach 
them that they are their own enemies. The system must be destroyed 
and not the individual.—( Young India, November 26, 1931, p. 369.) 
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Manliness consists in making circumstances subservient to our- 
selves. ... He who understands the doctrine of self-help blames him- 
self for failure. It is on this ground that I object to violence.—(Y oung 
India, January 8, 1925, p. 13.) 

True democracy. ..can never come through untruthfulness and 
violent means for the simple reason that the natural corollary of their 
use would be to remove all opposition through suppression or ex- 
termination of the antagonist. That does not make for individual 
freedom.—(Harijan, May 27, 1939, p. 143.) 


While violence is successful only when it is stronger than that 
of the opponent, nonviolent action can be taken in respect of an op- 
ponent, however powerfully organized for violence. Violence per 
se of the weak has never been known to succeed against the stronger 
in violence. Success of nonviolent action of the weak is a daily oc- 
currence.—(Gandhi’s Correspondence, 1942-44, Ahmedabad: The 


Navajivan Trust, 1945, p. 179.) 





Gandhi's was a “‘pilgrim soul” belonging to neither the East nor to the 
West but rather to the World of Humanity. In this sense, he was an historical 
Immortal and “belongs to the Ages.” The legacy bequeathed by this frail 
but potent personality is, then, not for any area designated by compass point, 
nor for any period of historic time. Rather, Gandhi's gift is his spiritual 
vision of world peace through human brotherhood. 








BARPALI VILLAGE SERVICE: 
A QUAKER EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


THOMAS M. FRASER, JR. 


American Friends (Quakers) have long been interested in the social prob- 
lems of India. The human suffering, poverty, death, and disease have seemed 
appalling; and the caste system and vast differences in wealth and social status 
have seemed to defy the basic equality of man. Both American and British 
Friends have from time to time undertaken short term projects in India, largely 
in the areas of relief and rehabilitation. In a few areas Friends have established 
small rural centers and schools to help bring to the people a broader general 
and practical education. But it was not until after the second World War and 
the coming of the Indian independence that the American Friends Service 
Committee! began to give serious consideration to the possibility of establish- 
ing a long term project in India which would work in depth and with con- 
tinuity in a village community or group of communities, encouraging initiative 
and helping to improve material techniques toward the end of removing one of 
the causes of human poverty and suffering. 


In 1951 the American Friends Service Committee sent a survey team con- 
sisting of an economist and an agriculturist to India to talk with governmental 
and non-governmental leaders, to observe village conditions in various regions 
of India, and to make tentative decisions about the establishment of a Friends 
community development project.2_ On the basis of these observations and dis- 
cussions it was decided to undertake a major, long term project in the Sambalpur 
district of the state of Orissa. This was a backward agricultural area, but con- 
ditions were not so extreme as to present insoluable problems at the outset. 
The area and its problems were reasonably typical of a large portion of India 
so that it seemed likely that the experiences of the project could be utilized 
elsewhere. In addition, the project area was to be affected by irrigation facili- 





1. The American Friends Service Committee is a private voluntary organiza- 
tion, founded in 1917. It is an agency through which members of the Society of 
Friends (Quakers) and others of like interests carry into action their deepest 
religious insights in ministering to suffering, trying to achieve human brotherhood, 
and attempting to discover the bases of a more adequate social and economic order 
and international organization. 

2. For an account of the planning behind and the beginnings of Barpali 
Village Service see Howard M. Teaf, Jr., “Origins of a Private Village Improve- 
ment Project” in Hands Across Frontiers (Howard M. Teaf, Jr. and Peter G. 
Franck, editors), The Hague: Netherlands Universities Foundation for Inter- 
national Cooperation, 1955, pp. 63-125. 
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ties and eventually electric power from the Hirakud Dam Project of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The original work at the project location in Barpali was planned for a 
ten-year period running from 1952 on the hypothesis that this period would be 
long enough to make a real impact on the area, but that any period much longer 
than ten years would begin to show diminishing returns in terms of the develop- 
ment of village initiative and the introduction of improved techniques. It was 
planned that the staffing pattern would include both an Indian and a Western 
technician in the fields of agriculture, public health and sanitation, village in- 
dustries and co-operation, and education, and an Indian rural life analyst. In 
addition to this technical staff, there were to be a number of multipurpose 
village level workers recruited from the local area. This was basically the 
same pattern that had been in use at Allahabad Agricultural Institute and at 
the Etawah project,® and it is much the same as that which was adopted by the 
Government of India when it introduced its Community Projects scheme shortly 
afterwards. Although there have been minor modifications as the needs of 
the area changed, and discontinuities between departing personnel and their 
replacements, this staffing pattern has remained much the same for the eight 
years of Barpali Village Service’s existence. The general purposes of the 
Barpali project have been similar to other projects and programs of community 
development, and to a certain extent the experiences of Barpali have served as 
a pilot model to others entering the field later. However, the goals toward 
which the American Friends Service Committee has striven in its work in India 
are more deeply tied to the spiritual needs and expressions of man than those 
usually professed by projects of this kind. There have been numerous at- 
tempts to define and express the types of goals, the aims and objectives which 
seemed most important to the American Friends Service Committee and to the 
workers at Barpali Village Service. Perhaps the most concise and valid are 
those found in the ‘Five Year Report.’’ 


The Committee's Aims 


1. Social-to help Indian villagers improve their living conditions. 
2. Economic - to help them increase their productivity. 


3. To reduce tensions and foster understanding through its work 
between groups within India, and between the East and the 
West, as a contribution toward a peaceful world. 





3. Allahabad Agricultural Institute, Gaon Sathi, Experiment in Extension, 
Bombay: Oxford University Press, 1956, pp. 35-62. Albert Mayer, et. al., Piloz 
Project, India, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1958, pp. 63-86. 

4. American Friends Service Committee, Social and Technical Assistance in 
India (an Interim Report), mimeographed, 1956, appendix 2, p. 1. 
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The Specific Goals of the Barpali Project® 


1. To awaken in the people of the project areas a desire fox a better 
life; 

To help them develop the confidence that improvements are 
attainable; 


No 


3. To help them develop the self-reliance necessary to achieve these 
improvements; 


4. To carry on experiments to ..ad! new answers to village prob- 
lems and to test the answers of others for application in the vil- 
lages where the projects work; 


5. To keep accurate accounts of experience which will serve as 
guides to the projects themselves as well as to others; 

6. To select and train local people, who have a service motivation, 
to work in the field of village development; 


7. To give technical training as needed in health, sanitation, mech- 
anics, agriculture, literacy, and community activities. 

8. To help in the development of responsible, self-governing local 
committees concerned with village improvements; 

9. To help reduce tensions and foster understanding between groups 
in India and between the peoples of the East and the West as a 
contribution towards a peaceful world. 


The Project Setting 

Barpali thana, or police district, the area to which Barpali Village Service 
is confined, consists of seventy-seven villages with a total population of some- 
what over sixty thousand. The largest and most important of these villages 
is Barpali itself with a population of six thousand or more. In common with 
other areas in east central India, Barpali, until recently, depended almost en- 
tirely upon one crop of monsoon irrigated paddy for its economic livelihood. 
Following the relatively dependable monsoon period, small quantities of winter 
vegetables were grown until the extreme temperatures and dryness of summer 
withered even the hardy grasses of the uplands. With the coming of irriga- 
tion waters from the Hirakud Dam, it has become possible to raise two or even 
three crops of paddy a year as well as to expand vegetable production greatly 
Peanuts and sugar cane have also been grown in the area, and increased pro- 
duction of the latter has been spurred by irrigation facilities. Although the 
foregoing characterizes the area as a whole, there is tremendous variation from 
village to village within the area. Some villages are situated on and sur- 
rounded by high land so that they do not receive the benefit of canal irrigation. 





5. American Friends Service Committee, op. cit., p. 6, 
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There are others with differences based on occupational groups within the vil- 
lages, factionalism, and the presence or absence of strong and/or progressive 
leadership. 

Two examples will indicate the types of influence the latter two factors 
may exert toward the acceptance or rejection of programs of a project such as 
Barpali Village Service. The village of Sarandapali was orginally chosen as 
one of the villages most suitable for the project to work in because, although 
there was a minor factional split within the community, there was a group of 
strong progressive leaders who were interested in improving the community as 
a whole. Initial work in this village progressed slowly because the leaders 
were not interested in co-operating actively in programs where credit was likely 
to accrue not to them but to Barpali Village Service. During the second year of 
work in this village it was decided to dig a new well (in addition to two al- 
ready in use). On the basis of topography and the actual areas of greatest 
need the village level worker of the Barpali Village Service, backed by the pro- 
ject technicians, recommended one location, while the village leaders favored 
another more convenient to their section of the village. As it happened, the 
minority faction in the village agreed with the project’s choice for the site of 
the well, so that considerable hard feeling, increased factionalism, and pro- 
tracted argument and discussion resulted. Although at this point the project 
retreated from the controversy over the site, the strength of logic and the 
united determination of the minority faction forced the leaders to back down, 
and the well was eventually completed near the original site. However, be- 
cause the leaders’ prestige in the area of village development had been threat- 
ened by outsiders, and effectively so in this case, they became antagonistic to 
any project activity and Barpali Village Service was forced to withdraw from 
the Sarandapali area. 

The village of Satlama is also characterized by factionalism and by pro- 
gressive leaders. It differs from the Sarandapali mainly in that the two fac- 
tions are of more or less equal strength, so that there is an uneasy balancing of 
leadership power between the two groups, and frequent stalemates of community 
action. When Barpali Village Service started working in this village, leaders 
of one faction were quick to realize that they might gain advantage over the 
other faction by supporting the project and in turn being supported by it. Al- 
though Barpali Village Service has assiduously tried to avoid becoming involved 
in factional situations, it has become so almost unwittingly in this village, as it 
is only the leaders of the supporting faction who come forward to discuss de- 
velopmental needs in the village, and once programs are undertaken, members 
of the other group will automatically oppose them regardless of their intrinsic 
value. This problem has become more complicated in Satlama, and in a sense 
there has been a rebalancing of power, with the coming of the Government 
Community Projects scheme into the area. Leaders of the faction opposing 
Barpali Village Service quickly joined with the government village level work- 
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er and the two factions have generally been able to manipulate the situation 
so that Barpali Village Service is lined up on one side and the government 
program on the other. 


Naturally these examples are greatly oversimplified, but they serve to 
show the way slight differences in the social balance of essentially similar 
communities can bring about marked differences in the effectiveness of de- 
velopmental programs. Social factors can also mean the difference between 
complete rejection or acceptance of a program, such as when one caste which is 
predisposed to change and experimentation is predominant in one village, 
while another is largely of a more conservative, traditionally-minded caste. 
Individual economic status and even personality sometimes enter into the pic- 
ture, particularly in the case of leaders, as when the wealthy landholder with 
most of the village dependent upon him is unwilling to accept improved prac- 
tices for fear that they will raise the status of those dependent on him and thus 
undermine his position. Or a man in a similar position may accept improved 
practices in the belief that they will bring sufficient benefit to himself to main- 
tain his position or even strengthen it. However, in many cases it was found 
that village leaders were genuinely interested in improving the conditions of 
the village as a whole. 


From the beginning, Barpali Village Service has employed the services of 
an anthropologist or rural sociologist to investigate factors such as these and to 
interpret them in terms of program for the technicians working in their vari- 
ous specialties, and also to evaluate the different programs, at least in part, in 
the light of these factors. Of course, some programs because of their obvious 
benefits could be readily accepted even in the “difficult” villages, while others, 
even in the most co-operative villages, were rejected because they did not ap- 
pear to be consistent with village needs or with associated traditions. But on 
the whole the social research has been fairly well able to plot the course of 
the project's activities so that the cases of outright rejection have been kept 
toa minimum. The following three ‘‘cases” will help to illustrate the various 
factors both in the local socio-cultural matrix and in the interaction of the pro- 
ject’s programs and personnel with the local situation. The first example is 
of an almost complete acceptance of a program, the second almost total zejection, 
while the final case examines the differential acceptance of a program and some 
of the cause for this reaction. 


Acceptance of Safe-Water Wells 


Of all the programs undertaken by Barpali Village Service, perhaps the 
most successful and certainly the most widely known is the introduction of in- 
expensive wells to provide safe drinking water. One of the major health prob- 
lems in the Barpali area when the project first started work was the prevalence 
of water-born diseases such as cholera, typhoid, dysenteries and other intestinal 
diseases. Village tanks, or artificial ponds, were used for almost ali of the 
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community's water requirements, from washing clothes and bathing to watering 
stock and fetching drinking water; and the banks of the tank were a common 
place for villagers to go to relieve themselves. The problem of pollution, and 
consequently the incidence of disease, was particularly great during the rainy 
season when the almost daily rains would flush large quantities of offal into 
the tanks. 

Barpali Village Service set about to attack this health problem on three 
fronts: through health education, particularly the germ theory of disease 
spread, through a campaign to introduce water-seal latrines and to change the 
villagers’ habits in regard to defecation, and through the establishment of non- 
contaminated water supplies in all villages. Initially the program to introduce 
a safe water supply in the villages met with little or no resistance as the pro- 
vision of an adequate supply of water has always been a problem for the vil- 
lagers. The tanks are frequently located some distance from the villages so 
that the women must spend considerable time fetching water for their house- 
hold needs. During the summer season many of the tanks dry up completely 
necessitating even longer trips to procure water. In those villages already 
having open wells, restrictions on caste intermingling forced many families to 
meet their water needs outside of the village. Because of the ready acceptance 
of the well program, most of the problems and difficulties later encountered in 
the planning or installation of a well, as in the case of Sarandapali mentioned 
above, were easily surmounted by the initial momentum. 

From the beginning Barpali Village Service realized that only a closed 
well could provide unpolluted water. However, because to the knowledge of 
project technicians a simple and inexpensive type of closed well had not yet 
been developed, and because the technicians felt that open wells similar to 
those already in existence in some villages had a better chance of being accepted, 
the earliest stages of the well program encouraged the installation of open 
wells. 

In those villages where there was already an expressed desire for a vil- 
lage well, or where project technicians or village level workers felt that there 
was a serious need for an adequate water supply, village meetings were arranged. 
At these meetings the village level worker and one or more technicians would 
outline the advantages of having a well and the basis of Barpali Village Ser- 
vice assistance. This assistance was limited to providing in most cases techni- 
cal advice and to the contribution of labor by both the village level workers 
and by the technicians. The village itself was responsible for gathering neces- 
sary supplies, for the labor involved in the actual digging and its organiza- 
tion, and for providing a mason, or funds for one, to line the well adequately 
once it was dug. With the labor supplied by the villagers themselves and with 
the necessary supplies usually readily available, and the only major expense in 
most cases was in getting the well lined, as most villages did not have a resi- 
dent mason who was able or willing to do the job voluntarily. Soon after the 
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well program was started the state government agreed to make available to 
Barpali Village Service a portion of the state funds designated for the improve- 
ment of village water supplies. In general this system proved satisfactory and 
allowed even poorer villages to have wells although they would not have been 
able to raise sufficient funds for the masonry work themselves. In some in- 
stances, however, there was misunderstanding and bitterness, as some villagers 
had understood that the government funds were being made available to the vil- 
lages and that the village by co-operating in the Barpali Village Service well 
program, and thus saving about two-thirds of the amount of the government 
allocation for a well by contributing their own labor and materials, would have 
the balance of the amount to use for other purposes. 

The large majority of the early open wells were completed with no major 
problems and with little or no misunderstanding or hard feeling. Because the 
village itself had contributed in large part to the installation of the well it 
was felt to belong to the village and was generally a source of village pride. 
This was not true in the case of wells put in by government contractors. Most 
of the “self-help” wells have been properly cleaned and maintained by the 
villagers during the seven or eight years they have been in use. With only 
one or two exceptions these wells were really village wells and all segments of 
the village took a more or less active part in planning, labor and construction, 
and, most important, in the use of the well. 

In 1954, a villager came to Barpali Village Service and suggested to the 
Canadian doctor on the staff, who was also in charge of the engineering work 
at the project, that a small enclosed tank at the bottom of a well with a pipe 
filled around with earth leading up to a hand pump at ground level might elimi- 
nate the costly job of lining the well with masonry. This suggestion was en- 
thusiastically greeted at Barpali Village Service as it not only seemed to pro- 
vide at least part of the answer to providing a really safe supply of water, but 
also represented genuine village initiative. Through further work on this basic 
idea and experimentation on the modification of commercial hand pumps so 
that they could be easily maintained by village craftsmen, a satisfactory pump 
well was developed which could be installed, complete with pump, for a lit- 
tle more than half the cost of an open well. The basic elements of this well 
consisted of four three-foot diameter concrete rings set on each other at the 
bottom of the well to a height of six feet. The rings are covered with a con- 
crete lid from which a chimney of six-inch diameter concrete pipe sections leads 
up to ground level. After the concrete parts are installed, earth is filled in 
leaving a concrete reservoir of about forty-three cubic feet below water level, 
accessible only through a six-inch chimney. Into this chimney is inserted iron 


pipe fittings and the hand pump is bolted in place on a platform over the open- 
ing at the top.® Although villagers still contribute their labor for digging the 





6. American Friends Service Committee, op. cit., appendices 7, 11. 
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pump wells, their contribution even in terms of labor alone is absolutely as 
well as relatively less than in the case of the open wells. Because of the pump 
installed in these wells there is no need for a wide well to accommodate several 
buckets, so that the well itself can be about one half the diameter of the earlier 
wells. Also because the installation of the concrete parts and the pump re- 
quires considerable technical skill it is necessary for technicians from Barpali 
Village Service or men trained by them to handle this part of the job. How- 
ever, as the initial process of planning and organizing for the well is still in 
village hands as well as much of the actual work, the feeling of village owner- 
ship and pride in the wells still remains in most cases. 

Because the pump wells are technically more complex than the open wells, 
there is a greater problem of maintenance. The moving parts of the pump 
occasionally require lubrication, and every year or so some part may require re- 
placement. In some villages there are men who have been trained by Barpali 
Village Service who are able to carry out simple maintenance or who will bring 
in parts for replacement to the project. However, in a large number of cases, 
maintenance is still not satisfactory, and once a pump breaks down the villagers 
will revert to older sources of water until the damaged pump is discovered by 
someone from the project and repaired. These repairs must be paid for by 
the village, and often the collection of such funds is a difficult task, as the peo- 
ple feel that once they have helped pay for the well originally they should be 
able to use it indefinitely without additional payment. Barpali Village Service 
has encouraged villages to maintain pump repair and maintenance funds through 
some sort of systematic collection such as a small use tax. In the few villages 
where such funds have been established they have proved quite successful, but 
in most cases because of fear of misappropriation, unwillingness to pay for 
contingencies in advance or simply because of lack of understanding on the part 
of the villagers of their responsibilities for maintaining the pumps, these funds 
have not materialized. 

Although Barpali Village Service’s involvement in the well program 
stemmed directly from the health and sanitary conditions in the area and the 
program was viewed as a part of the overall effort to improve these conditions, 
the villagers have not responded to these terms at all. As mentionel earlier, 
the initial appeal of the wells to the villagers was because of their convenience 
compared to the older water supplies and their much greater reliability during 
the dry season. These factors were sufficient to insure the acceptance of the 


program and continued to play the most important part in all future installa- 
tions. The pump wells, requiring less labor on the part of the village and 


less total expense were even more acceptable, and installation could now be 
undertaken by units smaller than the whole village. Thus while the open wells 
demanded almost total village organization and co-operation, the pump wells 
permitted sectional caste rivalries to re-enter this area of village life. This has 
resulted in a proliferation of wells in the Barpali area and outside to the point 
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where a safe water supply is almost adequate in most of the villages. How- 
ever, it has also meant a step backwards in the efforts of Barpali Village Service 
toward village harmony and unity of purpose, and has also re-established some 
of the caste restrictions which were broken down when the whole village used 
on an equal footing a common open well.? 


Rejection of Improved Poultry 


In order to raise both the economic and health standards in the area, Bar- 
pali Village Service has been working from its inception towards the improve- 
ment of agricultural and livestock production. Many aspects of this effort 
have met with success, some as will be outlined in the next section, with partial 
success, and some have been almost complete failures. In this latter category 
falls the program to upgrade and/or replace local poultry with imported strains. 


Poultry is a very important element both in the Indian diet and economy 
as it is inexpensive to raise and maintain and as it produces saleable protein in 
the form of eggs, and its meat is one of the few which can be eaten by most 
Hindus. Throughout this area of India at least a few families in every village 
have kept a number of small, hardy desi or village fowl. These birds, although 
no more than half the size of a pure bred bird, have been able to survive the 
severe climate and scanty food supplies of the villages. Because poultry rais- 
ing has traditionally been a part of the local economy, Barpali Village Service 
felt that improvement of poultry stock would be a relatively easy and effective 
way to make quick gains in the economic and dietary spheres of village life, as 
well as to gain the confidence of the villagers and their co-operation in future 
programs. During the first year of the poultry program, eight villages with a 
total poultry population of 1,700 were selected for intensive work. The ob- 
ject of the program was to replace all local cocks with White Leghorn cocks and 
thereby to up-grade the whole population. Replacement was carried out on the 
basis of one improved cock in exchange for two local cocks, and during this 
period seventy-eight White Leghorn cocks were placed in these villages. By 
the end of the first year there was a population of crossbred chicks totaling 
523. However, 25 per cent of the purebred cocks had been lost. The follow- 
ing year the program was extended to another four villages and it is reported 
that a considerable number of crossbred chicks was hatched. Eggs available in 
the local market had increased from almost none at all to three or four hundred 





7. This situation is examined in greater detail in a volume by Thomas M. 
Fraser, Jr., tentatively titled Barpali Case Studies in Technical Assistance (in 
preparation). 
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a week, and the larger eggs of the crossbred hens were bringing half again as 
much as the similar local eggs. 

With the coming of a government animal husbandry station to the area, 
the major part of the poultry up:grading work was turned over to them by the 


project. However, because of other duties and interests, the government or- 
ganization was not able to work as intensively on the poultry program as had 


Barpali Village Service. In effect all that was continued of the program was 
the opportunity for villagers to exchange two local cocks for one White Leg- 
horn cock: no educational work was pursued, little or no advice or help was 
given in connection with feeding and protecting the improved birds, nor were 
any efforts made to keep villages free of local cocks. Within a year the poultry 
population was again almost entirely of local stock, with only one or two vil- 
lagers maintaining properly fenced and cared for improved birds. 


When questioned about the poultry program, villagers give four reasons 


for favoring the local birds over the improved stock: (1) although the Leg- 
horns and crossbreeds are bigger, their meat is not as “sweet’’ as the local birds; 


(2) the improved birds are “foolish,” they are easy prey to wild birds and 
animals, and if let run are frequently unable to return to their proper roosts at 
night; (3) the improved birds are not adapted to the climate, particularly the 


hot season, nor to the local diseases, and many of them die within a year; and 
(4) the Leghorns and crossbreeds must be given special food and they must 
be kept fenced, neither of which is necessary with the local birds. One man 
who has continued with his improved poultry admits that his income from them 
does not equal his expenses; while people who raise local birds have no ex- 
penses aside from the cost of the initial birds. In spite of the apparent pro- 
mise of this program in the beginning, it probably would never have had any 
chance of success as it seemed to the villager to be economically unsound— 
as indeed it proved to be. Its initial success was due largely to the intensive 
work and constant encouragement of Barpali Village Service and to the fact 
that Barpali Village Service actually bore part of the expense of individual 
programs such as incubation of crossbred chicks. 


Latrine Program 


Although the poultry program was finally rejected on rational grounds, 
some programs fail due to seemingly illogical reasons. The latrine program 


is an example of this latter type. There is not sufficient space to analyze this 
case fully but the following outline will indicate the problems faced in this 
type of situation. Barpali Village Service in its public health and sanitation 
efforts had designed through modification of existing types a concrete latrine 
“squatting plate’ which seemed well suited to the needs of the Barpali area 





8. See American Friends Service Committee, op. cit., appendices 4, 6. This 


case is also analyzed in Fraser, op. cit. 
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and which could be purchased by villagers at a very small cost. Installation of 
the latrine required only that the villager dig a pit on which to set the squat- 


ting plate and surround the installation with fencing for the sake of privacy. 
The villager generally recognized two advantages of using latrines: that it 


would tend to keep offal out of the tanks (this from the point of view of per- 


sonal cleanliness rather than any idea of germ contamination), and that it 
would be more convenient, particularly at night or when people were sick, to 


have a latrine in the “‘back yard’ than to make the long trip to the fields or the 
side of the tank. On the strength of these two advantages a few people have in- 
stalled latrines, and several of these are in regular use. However, the large 
majority of village people rejected the idea completely, even after an intensive 
educational campaign in one of the project villages. In spite of the two 
generally recognized advantages, they could see no need for adopting latrines, 
and they felt that certain disadvantages outweighed the recognized and stated 


advantages. Among these disadvantages were the concentration of human waste 
so close to the house, difficulty in keeping the latrines clean, and the necessity 
of providing water for flushing them, odor, the need for maintaining adequate 
fencing, and the fact that particularly the women have always enjoyed the 
brief periods of gossip and sociability with other women afforded by their 
trips to the fields and tanks. However, it appears that the main reason, per- 
haps the only valid reason, for the strong resistance to using latrines is that 
it requires an abrupt change in basic and long established habits of the peo- 
ple. 

In cases like this where such deep-rooted habits and customs are involved, 
probably direct efforts with the adult population, no matter how intensive they 
are or how many advantages they advertise, are doomed to failure. Many peo- 
ple from the district headquarters forty miles away and from other towns about 
the area have come on their own to purchase latrines from Barpali Village Ser- 
vice. These people, living in towns rather than on the land, have already 
had their traditional habits and customs uprooted and are ready for further 
changes, and they can understand the advantages and disadvantages more or 
less as we see them. In time sufficient disruptions and changes will reach the 
villages so that the backlog of tradition will no longer be able to hold back the 
individual from accepting such innovations as latrines. At such a time it 
would be expected that the Barpali latrine program would progress as successful- 
ly as has the well program. However, it is not the purpose of a community 
development project to wait until the people are ready to accept innovations. 
Its object is to introduce items and programs, which, by some set of objective 
criteria, are needed. If it is felt, on the basis of objective criteria from the 
fields of public health and sanitation, that the Barpali latrine program is im- 
portant and should be continued, a different approach must be tried. This 


approach will have to recognize these “irrational” factors of custom and tradi- 
tion, and either aim toward areas of minimal traditional involvement, such as 
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through the village children, or enlist elements of custom and tradition, such 
as episodes from the mythology, as parts of or even sanctions for the program. 


Differential Acceptance of Improved Paddy 


So far we have discussed programs which have been accepted almost com- 
pletely or rejected almost completely. The case of improved rice or paddy 
lies somewhere between these extremes. In fact, the large majority of the work of 
Barpali Village Service can neither be called a clear-cut success nor can it be 
called a failure. Villagers will take one part of a program and reject another; 
or they will receive a program enthusiastically in one village and have nothing 
to do with it in the next. The case of improved paddy illustrates both of 
these differentials. 

The traditional method of growing paddy in this area is simply to sow 
the seed broadcast on the prepared land at the time the monsoon rains begin 
to collect on the fields. A minimum amount of weeding is done and the grain 
is harvested when ripe. Agriculturists have found that by employing methods 
prevalent in China and Japan the paddy yield per acre can be increased two- 
fold or more. This complex of improved methods and materials is generally 
known as the ‘Japanese method,” and involves high quality seed, seed treat- 
ment, sowing in raised seed beds, green manuring and later fertilization of the 
fields, line transplantation, and systematic interline weeding. Naturally this 
is more costly both in terms of cash outlay and labor than the traditional method. 
When Barpali Village Service first began encouraging cultivators to adopt 
some or all of the Japanese methods, there was almost universal resistance be- 
cause of the cost. 

The main, continuing deterrent to accepting the improved techniques 
was the financial risk involved. Even aside from the additional expense for 
the new methods, the large majority of cultivators could not afford to experi- 
ment with methods which were not completely familiar to them and which 
might fail. Since ancient times these people have grown only one crop of 
paddy a year, and some have supplemented this slightly with a few vegetables or 


handicraft products. The failure of one paddy crop could not only wipe out 
virtually one year’s income, but also the year’s basic food requirement. Of 
course, some poor, highland villages could not have been expected to, and did 
not, accept any of the methods, as they could not afford even a small increase 
in cash outlay and as their position on high ground required a quicker maturing 
paddy and somewhat different growing techniques than in the better watered, 
more fertile bottom lands. However in the lowlands, even as it became ap- 
parent that most of the new methods were effective in increasing the yield of 
paddy, there was no wholesale adoption of any of them. In this connection it 
is interesting that even now with the Japanese method no longer considered 
a great risk, it is much more widely accepted for the canal irrigated winter crop 
of rice than it is for the traditionally subsistence, monsoon crop. 
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In general those villages and those individuals whe were economically 
more secure accepted more of the new methods. Purely social factors also 
affected this acceptance as in the case of factions or groups following rival 
leaders where one faction or leader would be the first to accept one or more of 
the new techniques and the other, naturally opposing, would resist at least 
those techniques the other had accepted, if not the whole Japanese method. 
Types of land ownership had a considerable effect on the acceptance of these 
and other agricultural improvements: cultivators owning their own land were 
usually much readier to adopt long or even short-term improvements than were 
tenant farmers whose land security was minimal and whose increased profits 
were liable to be funneled off by the landlord. There appeared also to be 
some difference in the willingness of different castes to accept agricultural im- 
provements in general. Usually the traditionally agricultural castes who were 
tied more closely to the older methods gave them up less readily than the castes 
which had taken up agriculture more recently in addition to or instead of an 
older caste occupation. In one village made up of these newer agriculturists, 
a group of five families pooled their land into a more efficient unit and jointly 
worked it using many of the improved methods. This was accomplished in 
spite of the fact that this village was one of the poorer ones in the area and 
much of its land was upland. On the other hand, cultivators of the traditional- 
ly agricultural castes owning good land and producing a comfortable margin of 
profit each year have been much slower in accepting the new practices. 

Of the elements in the “Japanese” complex mentioned above—high 
quality seed, chemical treatment of the seed, and fertilizer—three primarily 
involve additional expense to the cultivator. Of these only the use of fertilizers 
is at all widespread. Paddy seed has always been saved from the previous 
year’s crop, and the cultivator is loath to spend money buying something he 
already has on hand. Government. has made strenuous efforts to introduce 
paddy seed of improved quality, and on occasion has exerted enough pressure 
so that the cultivator will try it. However, there are not enough benefits ap- 
parent to the cultivator to convince him to continue with the improved seed, and, 
in fact, he frequently complains that the taste of he new paddy is inf:rior to 
his traditional variety. Although chemical fertilizer is relatively exjensive, 
its function of ‘feeding the paddy” is reasonably well understood. In some 
cases it is thought of more as a “medicine” than a “food” and the cultivator 
will wait until his crop shows signs of disease or is not maturing properly be- 
fore applying fertilizer. However, both the proper understanding and use of 
fertilizer is spreading rapidly and usually the only reason a cultivator does 
not use it is because he cannot afford it. 

Of the elements which involve primarily labor rather than expense to the 
cultivator—taised seed beds, green manuring and line transplantation—only 
the latter has had any significant success. Although line transplantation was 
initially objected to on the grounds that by spacing the paddy plants at intervals 
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throughout the field the crop yield would be less than by broadcasting seed 
more densely over the field, experience and result-demonstrations quickly 
proved otherwise. Transplantation requires intensive labor for the few days 
when the new paddy plants are ready to be taken from their seed beds to the 
fields, and it is not uncommon to see a line of thirty-five to fifty women moving 
slowly across a field as they plant their lines of paddy seedlings. It is this 
heavy labor demand which has effectively kept many of the less wealthy culti- 
vators, or cultivators with less extensive family connections, to call upon from 
accepting this method of transplantation. Raised seed beds have been tried by 
a few cultivators under the close supervision of Barpali Village Service techni- 
cians; however, paddy from these seed beds has not seemed either to the culti- 
vators or to the technicians to be sufficiently superior in any respect to warrant 
the extra labor required in preparing the special seed bed. Green manuring by 
turning under a standing legumenous crop is perhaps the most economical 
method of returning nitrogen and organic materials to the soil. Throughout 
much of India attempts have been made to introduce green manuring.® The 
particular advantage to the cultivator in this method of fertilization is its low 
cost. When the original crop is turned under, enough can be saved along the 
dikes of the field to mature and provide seed for the following year, Cultiva- 


tors in the Barpali area are well aware of green manuring and the advantages 
claimed for it. But so far its use is not nearly as widespread as is the use of 


chemical fertilizers in spite of rather strenuous efforts on the part of both Barpa- 
li Village Service and government agencies. The excuse has been given by the 
cultivators for their reluctance to grow a green manure crop that it seems im- 
proper and wasteful to plow under a half manure crop. The most important 
reason, however, seems to be that the growing of danicha, the chief green ma- 
nure crop, and related crops is a low caste occupation and would tend to 
pollute the members of the higher castes to which most of the cultivators belong. 
As in the case of other agricultural improvements, green manuring is more 
readily accepted by the castes which recently adopted agriculture as in general 
they are lower castes, less concerned with losing status in this case, and as 
their agricultural activities have not become so involved with tradition as have 
those of the older agriculturists. 


Conclusion 


It has been the purpose of the present discussion to indicate the way in 
which some of these social and cultural factors are related to and can operate 
to speed or retard the acceptance of programs where, at first glance, no relation- 





9. For an analysis of a green manuring program in India which was successful 
see Rudra Datt Singh, “The Village Level: An Introduction of Green Manuring 
in Rural India,” in Human Problems in Technological Change (Edward H. Spicer, 
editor), New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952, pp. 55-67. 
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ship seems to exist. As in most areas of human behavior, retrospective analysis 
of the relationships and operation of these factors is far easier than their accurate 
prediction. Although the chief emphasis of Barpali Village Service has al- 
ways been humanitarian rather than scientific, the project staff and the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee have realized the importance of proper scientific 
analysis and prediction, however imperfect, in their efforts to altar the habits 
and customs of the Indian villager. Yet unlike many community development 
projects, Barpali Village Service and the American Friends Committee do not 
stop at the practical utility of analysis and prediction. The understanding of 
the social system, traditions and customs of the villager, often gained through 
confusing study of a mass of details and embarrassing social mistakes, provides 
a key to the whole man. This understanding of the socio-cultural environment 
helps to point out those things which are unique to the particular individual, 
those things which he is because he is an Indian villager, and those things 
which are common to all mankind. And it is ultimately because of the un- 
shakable belief of the Friends in the dignity and equality of all men whoever 
or wherever they may be that has motivated them to undertake their difficult 
and often frustrating work at Barpali. 
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TRADITIONAL VILLAGE CULTURE 
IN MODERN INDIA 
MILDRED STROOP LUSCHINSKY 


A Western visitor to a North Indian village will learn a great deal about 
village culture merely by walking along the dusty village paths and watching 
the people at work. If he visits a village in early morning, he is likely to see 
some women squatting near mud houses, scrubbing pots and pans with ashes 
and grass. He may also see a man standing near a village well, pouring water 
over himself and his clothes. If he watches for a few minutes, he will see the 
man pull clean, dry clothes around him while his wet clothes fall to the ground, 
dressing so quickly and skillfully that his body is not exposed to view. Here 
there may be a water carrier hurrying to a home to fill water containers for 
women’s use during the day. At a village pool, a washerman may be slapping 
wet clothes on a rock. The visitor will discover that many artisans form their 
own small neighborhoods within the village. In one section he may discover 
carpenters busily repairing plows and other implements. In another, potters 
may be operating their simple wheels by hand. Glancing into the open door 
of a small mud house, he may see a man driving blindfolded bullocks around 
an oil pressing machine to which they have been attached. Farther along a 
few women may have gathered in a grain parching shop. One will be pour- 
ing grain into a pan of hot sand over a fire or shaking a sieve to separate 
parched grain and sand. Her neighbor may be sitting in front of her hut 
making a basket out of bamboo strips. 

If the visitor is a woman, she will probably be invited into a home. If 
it is a typical village home, it will be made of mud walls with tiled or thatched 
roof, and it will most likely have an open courtyard at the center with rooms 
around the courtyard. Two women may be grinding flour in a heavy stone 
grinder operated by hand. Others may be shaking their winnowing baskets with 
steady, rhythmical movements, separating grain and dirt. One woman may be 
squatting near a small mud stove on the verandah of the courtyard, building a 
fire with cowdung cakes or grinding spices on a stone slab or preparing food. 

A tour of the village may include the fields that surround the settlements, 
fields of barley, wheat, mustard, linseed, gram, spices, peas, and other vegetables 
in winter; and sugar cane, rice, corn, legumes, oil seeds and many green vege- 
tables in summer. Villagers will tell the visitor that in spite of the craftswork 
in evidence along every village lane, agriculture is the main source of village 
income. 

From 1954 to 1956 and intermittently in 1957, I studied the culture of 
a village with a population of about 2,000 people. This village, which I shall 
call Madhopur, is located twenty-five miles north of Banaras in the state of 
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Uttar Pradesh.t Although the following account of traditional village culture 
is based on my experience in Madhopur, the cultural similarities of north 
Indian villages are so marked that this could be a portrayal of life in any one of 
many villages of the Gangetic plain. 

Westerners often express interest in the effects of Indian government 
programs and Indian urban culture on traditional village culture. Madhopur 
culture has been changed very little by influences of this kind, but more peo- 
ple are visiting villages now than was true in the past; and increasingly large 
numbers of villagers are seeking employment in towns and cities, travelling 
there for medical or religious purposes, and studying there. Government pro- 
grams conceived by legislators in the last decade are now being enforced. 
Whether this will cause an acceleration of culture change in the future can only 
be surmised. The following account of family life, caste, landlord-tenant 
relations, and village government may help to reveal aspects of the culture which 
are more prone to change than others. 

A glance at family life reveals a great deal about village culture. Tradi- 
tionally villagers idealize the joint family type. A joint family is one which 
consists, whenever possible, of a married couple, their unmarried sons and daugh- 
ters, their married sons, sons’ wives, and sons’ children. If the elders live 
long enough to see their grandsons married, the family will also include these 
grandsons and their families. The chief distinguishing features of the joint 
family are the common kitchen and the common purse. Members of the 
family are expected to behave in such a way that the welfare of the family 
group is promoted, even if this requires them to relinquish their individual de- 
sires. Within joint families are, of course, the smaller units of husband, wife, 
and children. 

These so-called “nuclear units” are considered the greatest threat to the 
maintenance of the joint family, so a man and his wife and children are not 
permitted by custom to interact as freely as others interact. In youth and in 
middle age a man does not talk to his wife in front of others. If he talks to 
her at all during the day, it is only for a few minutes when no one else is near. 
He may visit her at night, but is expected to wait until other family members 
are asleep before slipping into her room and is also expected to leave her room 
before dawn. In highly orthodox families, a man visits his wife at night only 
when his elder brother's wife gives him permission and makes the arrangement. 
Men of joint families spend most of their time in what is known as the men’s 
quarters which usually consist of one long room either separate from the main 
house or joined to it. Here they sit and chat in the evenings after work, sleep, 
and keep most of their belongings. Besides avoiding their wives in the pre- 





1. This was one of two villages selected by the Department of Anthropology 
of Cornell University for its India research project. I was, at that time, gathering 
data for my Ph.D. thesis in Anthropology. 
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serce of others, men of joint families are expected to maintain a very distant 
relationship to their own children. According to the ideal, they should not 
play with them or show affection for them. As a result, uncles have a much 
closer relationship to their nephews and nieces than fathers to their sons or 
daughters. It is often several years before a child learns that he has a father 
or who the father is, because he has been taught to call his father ‘‘uncle.”’ 


In this society, as noted, boys remain with their parents, or at least in 
their parents’ village, throughout their lives. Girls leave their parents, usually 
at age 14 to 16, and go to their in-laws’ home in another village. It is a time 
of unhappiness for most young girls who leave all that is familiar to them 
and go among strangers. They are aided in their adjustment, however, by in- 
tricate sets of rules governing their relationship to all other family members. 
As soon as a girl learns her kinship relationship to another person, she knows 
how to behave toward him or her. She knows that she must avoid her hus- 
band’s elder brother and her father-in-law at all times and that she must avoid 
her husband in front of others. She knows that she may joke with her hus- 
band’s younger brother. She knows that she must show respect for her niother- 
in-law and aunts-in-law and serve them. Many other examples could be given. 
Two principles underlying role behavior within a family are respect for male 
authority and respect for age. Ideally women should obey their husbands and 
all other male members of their families who are older than their husbands. 
They should also show respect for the men of the family who are older than 
their husbands and for the wives of these men. It is interesting to note that 
a woman does not necessarily behave with respect toward all women who are 
older than she is, but toward the women whose husbands are older than her 
husband. To some extent, a woman’s status depends on her husband's status. 


Joint families which function efficiently and peacefully are praised by 
villagers. But joint families do break up into their nuclear family components. 
When this occurs, men are often heard blaming the women. “The women of 
our family couldn’t get along together. They were always quarreling, so we 
had to separate.’ But further inquiry often revealed other factors: the failure 
of one or more men to contribute adequately to the family income, the desire of 
men without daughters to live apart from men with many daughters in order 
to avoid the financial burden of the girls’ marriages and so on. After male 
members of a joint family agree to separate, each sets up a separate residence 
with his wife and children. Occasionally, they simply make apartments of 
the joint family house by building partitioning walls. About two thirds of 
all Madhopur families are joint in type; the others are nuclear. 





2. In some castes, girls are married a number of years before this but they re- 
main with their parents until after pubescence. After moving to their in-laws’ 
village, they return to visit their parents from time to time. 
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Villagers say that joint families are less stable now than they were in the 
past. One reason they give for this is men’s awareness that they no longer 
must be economically depeadent on family elders. About 112 men of Mad- 
hopur have found full-time work in cities,? and others expect that they could 
find work if they tried. If they are not happy in a joint family, they no longer 
feel that they must remain a member of the group in order to enjoy economic 
security. Villagers also say that men are tempted to separate from joint 
families if their urban income is large. Finally, they mention the social in- 
fluences of city life. Village men see urban men and their wives walking and 
talking together on city streets, attending the theatre together, and even joking 
with one another. They imagine themselves living in a nuclear family unit 
with their wives. 

In Madhopur, a few young men and middle-aged men have told Ameri- 
can research workers that they would prefer to live in nuclear units,* but have 
said that they will not leave the joint family as long as their parents are alive. 
Respect for the wishes of elders is still a strong motivating force in village 
culture. 

There are fewer orthodox joint families now than there were in the past. 
Husband-wife relations are somewhat freer and a few men are developing af- 
fectionate relations with their children. Although very few young men of 
the village have completed a college education, those who have done so enjoy 
a high status. A few of these men are boldly visiting their wives’ rooms in 
early evening or talking to their own children during the day. In most cases, 
the fathers of these men are dead and their mothers are lenient. They scold 
and fuss but make no effort to change their sons’ behavior. Many village wom- 
en, in fact, assume that all educated young people will behave in a somewhat 
unorthodox way as a result of the influence of their urban professors. 

If other young men gradually follow the examples of the few, nuclear 
family groupings within joint families will become more cohesive units. This 
may not accelerate the breakdown of this type of family. Villagers do have a 
deep commitment to joint family living. It represents for them the values of 
co-operation, good will, and selfless concern for the welfare of other kin. 
Villagers who abandon joint family living for selfish reasons indicate by their 
behavior and comments that they have a sense of guilt. But some villagers 
have misused the institution of the joint family. Protected by the principle of 
respect for age, some older people have been unreasonably authoritarian, and 
protected by the common purse, not all have been willing to do their share of 
work. If education and urban influences cause villagers to further question the 





3. The number would be considerably larger if it included villagers who mi- 
grate to various places for seasonal work. 


4. They would not be likely to make such an admission to fellow villagers 
because they would be accused of having self-centered interests. 
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absolute value of these principles, some readjustments will have to be made by 
family members who are taking advantage of the family situation. If they do 
not readjust, others are likely to feel justified in abandoning this way of life. 

The joint family of today is, in most instances, an association of in- 
dividuals whose commitment to joint family living is reinforced by intricate 
rules governing their interrelationship with one another and also by a high de- 
gree of authoritarianism in the family. One wonders if the joint family of to- 
morrow may not be an association of nuclear units in which every member has 
influence in directing family affairs. There are social and economic reasons 
why joint family living is desirable. Larger land holdings are more productive 
than the fragmented holdings of many small families, and women find their 
household chores less burdensome when there are many hands to help. These 
practical considerations supported by villagers’ commitment to joint family liv- 
ing may well assure the continuation of this type of family which is so different 
from nuclear families of East or West. 

The caste system of village India regulates the social and economic re- 
lations of villagers in units larger than the family. There were said to be 
four caste divisions in early days: Brahmans (priests), Kshatriyas (warriors), 
Vaishyas (businessmen and farmers), and Sudras (servants). Sudras became 
subdivided into clean Sudras and unclean Sudras, or socalled ‘‘untouchables.”’ 
Mahatma Gandhi substituted the name Aarijan (child of God) for untouchable 
and many unclean Sudras now refer to themselves as Aarijans. Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, and Vaishyas wore the sacred thread, the symbol of a special initia- 
tion rite in which they were said to be reborn, that is, to enjoy spiritual re- 
birth. There are now many caste groups. Brahmans and Kshatriyas are still 
known by these names, but numerous caste groups make up the Vaishya, clean 
Sudra, and Untouchable categories. The sacred thread is no longer sacred to 
the so-called “‘twice-born’’ castes. Now some low caste groups have adopted 
it in an effort to raise their status. In every village or area, there is a clearly 
defined caste hierarchy, but this is not static. Enterprising caste groups have 
been able to raise their status by emulating high caste groups, but successful 
efforts by one group in one area do no necessarily affect the status of their 
caste brothers in another area. Kayasthas in Bengal, for example, are regarded 
as untouchables while the Kayasthas of U.P. and Bihar enjoy twice-born 
status. Although groups can sometimes raise their caste status, individuals 
cannot do so apart from the group to which they belong. An individual can- 
not change his caste during his lifetime. 

A girl must marry a boy of her own caste, but her marriage cannot be 
arranged with any boy of the same caste irrespective of his status. Nearly all 
castes are subdivided into smaller units which stand in hierarchial relation to 
one another. It is customary for a girl to be married into a subgroup of higher 
status than the one into which she was born. Gotras are also important in 
marriage regulation. A gofra is a line of descent, reckoned through males, 
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from a great seer of Hindu sacred tradition. A person must marry outside the 
gotra to which he belongs. Formerly only Brahmans were classified accord- 
ing to gotra. Now many lower catse groups have adopted this classification, 
presumably taking the names of the gofras to which their Brahman preceptors 
belong. 

The complexity of the caste system is apparent not only when marriages 
are arranged but also when feasts are given. Westerners are often surprised 
at villagers’ ability to remember exactly what kind of food they can accept 
from members of the many caste groups with which they associate. The only 
food which they can accept without regard to caste is raw food. Next in order 
of acceptability is food fried in clarified butter.5 Families of higher than un- 
touchable rank generally accept fried foods from one another. Boiled food 
is considered much more likely to become polluted, however. Usually only 
families of approximately the same caste status accept boiled food from one 
another. There are also inter-caste regulations which specify that certain kinds 
of food may be taken if they are cooked by certain persons in certain places. 
Food cooked inside a house by women of a given caste may not be acceptable 
to persons of a higher caste group while the same food cooked outside the house 
by the women’s husband or other men of their family may be acceptable. 

Many caste groups have caste occupations with which they are identified. 
There are in Madhopur, for example, groups whose caste occupation is pottery- 
making, grain parching, carpentry, priestly service, shop keeping, and oil pres- 
sing, barbering, midwifery, basket making, cattle herding, entertaining, and 
washing clothes. Members of a few groups provide their traditional services 
to others on a contract basis. Most of them, however, have the hereditary 
right to serve certain other families of the village. They comprise what is 
known as the parjan-jajman system. In this system, jajmans (clients) inherit 
from their ancestors the obligation to employ members of certain village 
families who provide various services. Parjans (those who serve), in turn, 
inherit the right to serve specified families. If a client does not like the way 
his barber cuts his hair, for example, he can ask someone else to do it, but he 
must reimburse both his parjan and the other barber. Payments are usually in 
kind rather than cash and are fixed from year to year. 

Many caste groups have caste assemblies. These assemblies settle disputes 
among member families and punish offending families by fining them or out- 
casting them.® Sometimes they also help to defend an artisan’s rights by call- 





5. Because cows are regarded as sacred, all products of the cow are thought to 
have special purifying qualities. 

6. The consequence of outcasting is not as serious as the word may imply. 
It consists essentially of refusal by families in good caste standing to accept food 
from outcasted families, with the stigma that this entails. Outcasted families are 
usually reinstated in caste if they promise to mend their ways and if they pay 
a large fine or give a feast, or both. 
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ing for a boycott of the client whose behavior is considered unjust. Several 
caste assemblies of Madhopur also concern themselves with ways and means of 
improving their caste group status. With few exceptions, women do not at- 
tend caste assembly meetings. If they are a party to a dispute, they are usually 
represented by men. If a caste group of a village contains many members, 
their caste assembly may be limited to the village itself. But in many cases, 
assemblies comprise caste brothers of many villages. When this is the case, 
men often look forward to the meetings because it provides an opportunity for 
increased socialization and travel. 

There are certain prescribed ways in which persons of low caste are ex- 
pected to behave in the presence of their caste superiors. They must not sit 
on the same level. If a caste superior is sitting on a cot, they must sit on a 
stool or on the ground. If they are sitting and a caste superior approaches, 
they must stand. They must greet their superiors first, using words of respect. 
If they are going somewhere with a superior, they must walk behind. In these 
and other ways, status differences can be ascertained.? 

As it functions in the village, the caste system has not been greatly af- 
fected by urban influences. Village men eat in city restaurants without ques- 
tioning the caste of the cook. They know they may be violating caste regula- 
tions, but everyone does it. On their job, they must sit next to caste inferiors 
and behave toward them as if there were no status difference. But when these 
men return to the village, they again become caste conscious. They see no 
personal benefit in trying to introduce any changes in caste. Instead, they risk 
outcasting for themselves and their families. In discussing caste, they say, “The 
city is the city and the village is the village. The two can never be alike.” 
When they say “the city”, they are referring to urban-born people. It is in- 
teresting to note that Madhopur villagers who work in large cities are as care- 
ful to observe intercaste rules and regulations in their relations with each other 
in the city as they were in the village. 

In the Madhopur area, the highest caste group no longer have caste as- 
semblies. They take their disputes to court for settlement. Lower caste fami- 
lies cannot afford to do this, so their caste assemblies remain strong. 

In Madhopur, the parjan-jajman system is continuing in much the same 
way as it did in the past. The changes which have occurred are the result of 
increasing poverty. Low-caste families have broken the arrangement obligating 
them to employ certain artisans simply because they can no longer afford to have 
these families as their parjans. But not many relationships have been broken 
by high-caste families, althcugh low-caste artisans complain that they are re- 
ceiving less from their high-caste clients than they did in the past. Knowledge 
of urban business practices has not convinced village men that contract labor is 





7. The same types of status behavior characterize interrelationships among 
family members. 
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superior to their hereditary work system, however. Working by contract is 
known in the village economy, but artisans prefer the security of having here- 
dity rights of service. Clients, in their turn, do not judge the service they re- 
ceive by such high standards that their parjans fail to satisfy them. Villagers 
are well aware of price fluctuations in urban economy. It may be that when the 
village economy becomes largely a money economy, the parjan-jajman system 
will weaken and disappear.8 At present, however, barter is still the most com- 
mon means of exchange in Madhopur and other villages of its kind, and wages 
are usually paid in kind rather than in cash. 

From this brief account of family and caste, it may be clear that children 
learn to behave in a great many different ways toward different people. They 
are largely educated in specifics rather than general principles of behavior. 
One Indian who visited Madhopur from another state said that she felt very un- 
easy for a number of days because she did not know how to behave toward the 
various people whom she met. Young women of the village solved her prob- 
lem by calling her “husband's sister” and behaving toward her as if she had 
this role and status. Villagers have a highly developed system of fictitious 
kinship by which they assign status to individuals who are not real kin. In 
Madhopur every person bears a real or fictitious kinship relation to every other 
person. A woman often uses the kinship term for “husband’s younger brother’’ 
when she addresses a man who is younger than her husband, regardless of his 
caste, and she can joke with him if she wishes. But she is expected to avoid 
all men of her husband’s generation who are older than her husband just as 
she avoids her husband's older brothers. The fictitious kinship system can hardly 
be extended to all strangers who visit the village, however, or to all persons 
whom villagers meet in cities. Migrants to the city who do not live or work 
with fellow villagers are very likely to find themselves in situations where their 
specific training does not apply. As interaction increases between villagers 
and persons with different ways of living, one result may be the instruction of 
village children in more general guides to behavior so that they will be better 
able to adjust to the changing world around them. 

The economy of villages such as Madhopur has been essentially a feudal 
economy. Madhopur has a dominant caste group (Kshattriya), whose mem- 
bers owned nearly all the land of the village, and many subservient caste groups 
which were given the use of land by Kshattriya landlords in exchange for labor. 
According to elderly villagers of low caste, landlords used to be paternalistic. 
When they could afford to do so, they gave generously to their tenants at the 
harvests, gave them old clothing, aided them in litigation, let them borrow bul- 
locks and implements, and provided many other kinds of help. Tenants, in 





8, This possibility is discussed by Edward B. Harper in “Two systems of 
Economic Exchange in Village India,” American Anthropologist, October 1959, 
Volume 61, No. 5. 
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turn, gave their landlords a helping hand from time to time without expecting 
remuneration. This was in addition to the work which they did for their 
landlords for regular wages. As the enlarging population and increasing 
fragmentation of the land lowered the standard of living, however, landlords 
were less and less generous to their tenants but their demands on their tenants’ 
time remained much the same. 

After Indian independence many states moved to abolish landlordism by 
legislation. This took place in Uttar Pradesh in 1950 when the Zamindari 
Abolition Act was passed. The aim of this act was to remove the intermediaries 
between the government and the tenants so that tenants could either purchase 
from the government the land they had been cultivating or eventually pay re- 
duced land taxes as “tenants of the government,” as they were sometimes called 
by government agents. 

In Madhopur nearly all families of tenant status are too poor to purchase 
the small plots of land they have been cultivating, and as yet their taxes have 
not been reduced. The state will compensate landlords for their loss of land 
and in order to secure sufficient funds, state legislators decided to maintain the 
same high tax rate for tenants. This tax rate is often six to ten times the rate 
paid by ex-landlords for land which they personally cultivate. It is clear that 
tenants have not yet been directly aided by the legislation. They complain, 
in fact, that they have been adversely affected by the abolition of landlordism. 
One complaint is that many landlords heard rumors of the legislation before 
it was passed and enforced, and evicted long-term tenants from their land, 
bribing the land records officer to change the records accordingly. Another 
complaint is that the ex-landlords of the village are no longer willing to lend 
seed on credit. Formerly, landlords could demand free labor if tenants were 
not able to pay their debts. Because ex-landlords no longer have any claims 
on their former tenants, they are reluctant to extend credit. This is a grave 
problem for many marginal farmers. There is an urgent need for the es- 
tablishment of credit unions to alleviate this indirect effect of zamindari aboli- 
tion. Ex-tenants also complain that revenue agents of the government are cold 
and indifferent to village conditions. They demand payment at regular times, 
regardless of cultivators’ ability to pay. Landlords, they say, had many faults 
but they were usually willing to wait for land rent when their tenants had the 
expense of marriage or death ceremonies, or had suffered from illness or crop 
failure. As a result of these and other factors, Madhopur tenants tend to be 
critical of this legislation which was intended to improve their social and eco- 
nomic status. Most of them do not realize that the benefits may come to them 
in later years; they think only of the present; it is now that they are hungry. 

The Constitution of the Government of India forbids discrimination 
against persons on the basis of their caste. Madhopur villagers cannot quote 
the constitution but they are well aware that the government is making an ef- 
fort to improve the status of untouchables. When villagers voted in the two 
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state and national elections, they learned that some seats in the state and national 
legislatures were being reserved for untouchables. Soon after independence, 
local teachers told them that primary school tuition would be free for children 
of untouchable status. Madhopur untouchables have responded to this knowl- 
edge by behaving with somewhat less servility toward village Kshattriyas than 
they did in the past. This is particularly true of the many villagers of Camar 
caste who serve as agricultural laborers. Annoyed at Kshattriya landlords for 
land evictions, for what they consider inadequate wages, and for their unwilling- 
ness to extend sufficient credit after zamindari abolition legislation, Camars 
were ready to listen when political party workers told them of their importance 
in the new nation. Most of them are still dependent on Kshattriyas for their 
livelihood, but in spite of this, many are refusing to hurry to their Kshattriyas 
when they are called. When a Camar is sitting outside his home and a 
Kshattriya approaches, the Camar may not stand up in respect. Instead, he 
may look in the other direction and pretend that he does not see his caste su- 
perior. Camars sometimes talk back to Kshattriyas now, behavior which was 
unknown in earlier years. It is clear that discrimination against untouchability 
will not disappear until untouchables obtain a much higher degree of economic 
independence than they have at present, but it is interesting to observe these 
early effects of the political philosophy of the government on village life. 

There are some Kshattriya landlords who are still greatly loved by their 
former tenants. These are men who never took advantage of their tenants 
and were as generous to them as their own lowered standard of living would 
permit. In many cases, they continue to give them old clothes, lend them im- 
plements, and help them in any way that they can. One of the Kshattriyas 
told me that he had not been happy to see other Kshattriyas evict tenants and 
bribe officials to change land records. When I asked if he had protested, he 
said ‘‘Most of us are still dependent on the land. We have to give first con- 
sideration to our crops. If we anger other villagers, they are likely to cut our 
crops.’ Crop cutting is a common sanction in the village, and the threat of 
crop cutting is usually sufficient to prevent any action which chalienges vested 
interests. The importance of providing villagers with a higher degree of eco- 
nomic independence through industrial development is clear. 

Soon after Indian independence, central government planners encouraged 
state legislators to work out a democratic system of village self-government. 
In former years, village panchayats (literally, councils of five) helped to settle 
village disputes which were not settled by caste councils. These village councils 
consisted of several men (not necessarily five) who were widely respected 
and trusted in the village. Families which asked these men to arbitrate their 
dispute agreed to accept their decision. Leadership in those days depended 
on character and ability. Men of high caliber created their own offices by 
doing whatever they felt was required for the welfare of the village. In more 
recent years, partly as a result of the introduction of the English court system 
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but also because of increasing village factionalism, the village panchayats and 
other forms of spontaneous village leadership largely disappeared. After 
Indian independence, in response to the requests of central planners, many 
state legislatures passed panchayat acts. The Government of U.P. passed its 
Panchayat Raj Act in 1947 and within several years arrangements were being 
made for villagers to elect members of two governing groups, village panchayats 
for village development, and rural courts (adalti panchayats). There have 
been two village panchayat elections in Madhopur. Before the first election, 
low-caste villagers were excited about the possibility of winning the election 
and controlling panchayat. Kshattriyas, on the other hand, largely ignored the 
proceedings. The result was a low-caste victory, but the victory was meaning- 
less. The low-caste panchayat was not able to effect any changes. The land- 
owning Kshattriyas formed the true power group. Panchayat members were 
leaders in name only. In the second election, two Kshattriyas contested for the 
position of pradhan (panchayat leader). Neither was greatly respected by 
persons of low caste, although one professed to have particular concern for the 
welfare of villagers who were poor and of low status. Followers of both candi- 
dates tried to secure votes by a variety of means which included persuasion, 
bribery, and intimidation. Many villagers were afraid that they would lose 
their jobs if they voted for the losing candidate. Some families split their 
votes so that they wouldn’t displease either party. So great was the tension 
that many crops were cut and women were whispering that there was the danger 
of murder. No one conceived of the possibility of secret balloting, although 
they had experienced secret balloting in the state and national elections. As 
they suspected, they had to vote in the panchayat election by raising their hands. 
Since the Kshattriya who won is a man of influence in the village, he and the 
panchayat members on his ticket will not be ineffective. So far, however, the 
tendency has been for him to make many decisions himself rather than call 
for a panchayat meeting. Madhopur villagers say they do not know anything 
about the new rural court which is supposed to serve a number of villages of 
the area. They add that it probably has not convened or they would have 
heard about it. When I asked if they would use the rural court if it were 
active, they said no. If they could not settle their disputes informally in the 
village, they said, they would prefer to have their cases heard by judge and 
jury in the district headquarters. 

It is clear that the present panchayats are very different from earlier pan- 
chayats. Offices of leadership are now being created by the government and 
men must adjust their personalities and abilities to fit the offices. Formerly 
offices were shaped by natural village leaders. Now, in many cases, men who 
are widely respected in the village feel that it is degrading for them to cam- 
paign for offices and they will not do so. Candidates for office are generally 
men who are not trusted by persons of all castes. Villagers do not expect them 
to be unbiased. They expect them to win by any means at their disposal and 
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then to grant favors to those who supported them. If arrangements are made 
for secret balloting in future elections, much of the tension of village cam- 
paigning may be eliminated, but there remains the need for government agents 
to instruct villagers in the meaning of these new institutions and to help them 
develop some commitment to the democratic principles which underlie them. 
The alternative, of course, is to try to encourage panchayats which are like 
those of the past. Villagers shake their heads negatively at this suggestion. 
“These days no one is village-minded. Everyone acts in his own interest.” 
To some extent, this is true. The poverty of the Madhopur area is such that 
the vast majority of families must act in their own limited interest. They 
cannot afford to do otherwise. Most villagers of Madhopur do not have 
enough to eat for one or two months before each of the two yearly harvests. The 
first and most urgent need in the village is for an improvement in the standard 
of living. 
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HOME SCIENCE EXTENSION IN INDIA 
VIDYA BHANDARI 


Today all of us in India are engaged in the great task of building our na- 
tion through the Five-Year Plans. Within these plans, the Community De- 
velopment Programme occupies a very important place. This programme aims 
at the improvement of the living standards of our country’s rural population 
through an all-round social, economic, and cultural development of the indi- 
viduals as well as the village communities. The two are inseparable. The 
basic philosophy and objective of the programme is to promote community 
morale and co-operation among the rural dwellers so that they may develop ways 
and means of achieving self-help and to work collectively. Self-sufficiency, 
ie., meeting their primary needs, and at the same time enhancing their living 
standards, is the desired goal. 

The villagers must be helped in achieving these objectives. A large num- 
ber of men and women are being trained to work in the villages (between (550, 
000-600,000 in India) through the Extension Training Centres. They are 
then utilized through the Community Development Blocks, scattered through- 
out the nation; and it is expected that by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan 
(1961) some 5,000 such Blocks will be ready to encompass the entire country 
in its programme of rural improvement and individual development. 

A Block is the smallest unit of administration. It consists of one hundred 
villages with an approximate population of 66,000. Ten men village-level- 
workers (like County Agents) work in each Block, and two women village- 
level-workers (like Home Demonstrators) are also a part of the work unit. 
In addition, there are many specialists in Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, 
Co-operation, Social Education, Public Health, Panchayat (Village Council), 
Agricultural Engineering, and in Small-scale Industries. These workers re- 
main at the Block headquarters for consultation or for special projects, and 
they are called upon by various village-level-workers when needed. 

Ten villages are assigned to the male village-level-worker, while the 
women workers look after three to five villages within a radius of five miles. 
The latter have a lighter work load because they have no transportation and the 
territory must be covered on foot. Moreover, the women workers at the 
village level are guided by a Lady Social Education Organizer who plans their 
programs, but no program is put into effect that does not have the co-operation 
and help of the local women. 

The training of these male and female village-level-workers is under the 
direct sponsorship and responsibility of the Directorate of Extension, a division 
of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. Today, there are more than 100 
Extension Training Centres spread throughout India for the training of male 
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workers and 39 Home Science Wings, for the training of female workers. 
These workers, it must be reiterated, are for the villages. 

Although subjects like Agriculture and Co-operation are taught to both 
men and women trainees, the Home Science Wings that provide training for 
the women have a slightly different emphasis. These Wings are attached to 
the Extension Training Centres and women trainees undergo a year’s study and 
preparation. Before they are selected to undergo this training, they must meet 
these minimum qualifications: 


i 


Matriculation or School Leaving Certificate, or its equivalent. Some- 
times, the standard of education is relaxed due to the backwardness 
of the area from which a trainee applies and where education has 
not come up to par. 

Excellent health so as to undertake arduous outdoor duties. (A 
good walker!) 


Between 18-35 years of age. 


Village experience prior to further training and demonstrated apti- 
tude for village work. 


The training consists of the following subjects: 


I. 


Family Food and Nutrition (proper preparation of food to bring 
about the best nutritious properties for physical development). 
Clothing for the Family (the selection of materials, kinds of clothing, 
proper materials to be utilized, and the care of wearing apparel 
through proper laundering, etc.). 

Mother and Child Care (in its broadest sense, i.e., maternal and child 
welfare. Insuring prolonged health for parent and child through re- 
duction of maternal and infant mortality rates, preventive measures 
to control and eliminate illness and disease, and regular medical or 
clinical visits and treatment). 

Housing and Management of the Home (the selection of the proper 
type of housing; attention to adequate living space; housekeeping 
skills, etc). 

Health and Sanitation (the education for the elimination and con- 
trol of diseases and illnesses through co-operation with officials, 
neighbors, family members, etc.). 

Handicrafts, agriculture, poultry raising, kitchen gardening, and bee- 
raising (the methods for raising the standard of living through home 
industries or for the women members of the family finding ways for 
supplementing family income. These money-raising projects may be 
suitable for related members of the family who share living quarters). 


Co-operation and Simple Bookkeeping (learning to work together, 
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how to keep simple records, budgets, expenditures, purchases, and 
how to assess returns from investments of time, energy, and monies). 

8. Extension Philosophy and Methods, correlated with village work. 
(The importance of beginning the building of a new vigorous so- 
ciety and nation at the grass roots level; the chief aims and objec- 
tives of the extension programme). 


The training programme of one year is under the direction of the Chief 
Instructor and three assistant instructors, and these comprise the Home Science 
Wing. Originally, it was the intention to have only graduates of Home Science 
conduct the courses, but due to the paucity of graduates with the Home Science 
college degrees, this qualification had to be relaxed. Moreover, those who did 
possess such degrees were often unwiling to teach in the Home Science Wings. 
Therefore, a compromise was made. Those who hold the rank of Instructors 
are Home Science degree graduates while a number have a master’s degree in 
various related fields. The latter were given refresher courses in Home 
Science subjects, from time to time, and courses in teaching methods were in- 
cluded, too. Fortunately, a goodly number have degrees in Home Science and 
Home Science Extension. 

In order to understand the objectives of the Home Science Extension Work 
in the villages in India, some explanation must be provided of the workers 
role and behavior: 

1. The Gramsevika (village home science worker), by her example and 
work, can help to inspire village people to strive to attain a happier 
and healthier home life and family living. 

2. She will help village women to realize their responsibilities towards 
home, farm, and community. 

3. She will be the friend and guide of village women—to find out 
their needs and problems. She must help them solve the problems 
which the villages have difficulty in resolving. 

4. She will arouse the interest of the village people in wanting to find 
out better ways of performing their work and also stimulate interest 
in learning better ways. 

5. From this beginning, she will demonstrate better methods for doing 
household tasks, such as cooking food nutritiously, making garments 
economically, care of children, etc. 

6. She must be alert in finding what experiments have been recently 
completed, and bring these benefits into the homes and village under 
her care. 

7. She must discover and develop leadership in rural women and girls. 
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How the Gramsevika Works 


The first approach of the Gramsevika at the village level is through using 
her own life and living as an example to the women of the village. By ob- 
serving the way the Gramsevika lives, the village women will imitate and have a 
tangible point of reference. How the Gramsevika keeps her own quarters, 
whether spotlessly clean or otherwise, is reflected in the homes of villagers. The 
type of food she eats and the way she cooks food stimulate interest in nutri- 
tion, health, and disease prevention. What type of clothing she wears and 
how she has fashioned the garments are mirrored in the garments worn by other 
village women. In short, the Gramsevika’s method of living, her attitudes, 
her values, and other behavior have a far-reaching effect on other village wom- 
en. 

When the Gramsevika has begun working with village women, the in- 
habitants come to her with various and sundry problems and cares, such as 
treating the baby’s sore eyes, how to prepare food for an invalid, and: the re- 
pair of garments for the family members. As soon as the villagers, especially 
the women, find that they stand to gain by following the example and advice 
set by the Gramsevika, noticeable changes have been detected in new approaches 
to many of life’s problems. Old ways have given way to new ones. 

It is obvious that the Gramsevika must begin at the point where the vil- 
lagers are, and from this vantage point move slowly but surely—one step at a 
time—in introducing new modes of living and thought. By actually doing 
and showing how new ideas and behavior patterns may be beneficial, many 
changes have come to village farms and homes. When the Gramsevika reaches 
the point where she plans programs with and for the village people, compatible 
with their needs, environment, traditions, and culture, the achievement is not 
only of lasting value but of immense personal satisfaction. 

But she cannot stop with the first blush of success. She must continuously 
be on the alert for other needs that have not been cared for during the “‘get 
together” period. She must be aware of physical and mental health through 
introducing new and better types of food. She must visit homes and con- 
tinue to find ways of interesting women in improving their home surroundings. 
She must be able to assist when illness strikes and may, at times, be the ‘‘mid- 
wife’ or obstetrician during childbirth. She must educate others to preserve 
food by finding a place to store perishable vegetables which may be grown in 
home plots. She may find it necessary to introduce new foods and plants which 
will provide more nourishment and overcome local superstitions about food 
which is believed injurious to health but which, in truth, is the opposite. She 
may even have to impart knowledge of how to make composts and fertilize 
garden products by other than animal waste, and in the process, stress the bene- 
fits accruing thereto—elimination of insect-borne diseases. 
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In her efforts to develop local leadership, the Gramsevika works to provide 
continuity in a program that is envisioned as nationwide in a few years. A 
goodly number of women’s clubs, known as Mahila Mandals, has sprung up in 
villages. Meeting regularly, the members discuss the kind of help they want 
and need from the Gramsevika. Some groups have become interested in so- 
cioeconomic uplift and many women today are earning some income. Spin- 
ning for a profit has become a popular method for self-help and partial finan- 
cial independence. To provide an outlet for the homespun products, the 
Cottage Industries Department is consulted. It should be noted that the “‘cot- 
tage industries” movement has gained great headway in India, since the days of 
Ghandi, and is lasting to the present. There are many government operated 
“Cottage Industry Emporiums’’ wherein goods from various villages are ex- 
hibited and sold. Moreover, cottage industry exhibits are frequently found in 
various cities throughout India and these serve to acquaint the population with 
the art and handicraft of various sections of India. Lastly, they stimulate 
pride in local production and artistry. 

Although the Extension Service programme in rural India is of very recent 
origin—the first group of Gramsevikas being readied for field work in vil- 
lages toward the end of 1956—the results are heartening. For better supervi- 
sion and guidance of the Home Service Wings, four regional Home Economics 
Advisors for the North, South, East, and West Regions of the country have been 
appointed. At national headquarters, a joint Director Home Science Advisor 
and an Assistant Home Economic Advisor have been likewise installed. Under 
the present Third Five-Year Plan, existing Centres are expanding and more 
new Centres for training and research have begun. These come under the 
“big scheme’ philosophy, i.e., of enlargement, expansion, and experiment for 
the future. 

There is one other phase of the programme which merits attention. The 
monthly Home Science Bulletin, giving all the news about the programme's 
activities and containing featured articles, has been launched by national head- 
quarters. Moreover, several pamphlets and bulletins on various topics of in- 
terest in Home Science are available today. Recently a textbook on Home 
Science for the guidance of our Instructors has been published and disseminated. 

Even though the Home Science Extension programme is in its infancy and 
there are yet many problems to overcome, it is well on its way to lasting suc- 
cess. Work and living at the grass roots level—the village level—is of utmost 
importance to the future of India, her citizens, and especially to that vital seg- 
ment—her women and children. Unless their welfare and livelihood receive 
primary consideration, any Five-Year Programme lacks vitality and endurance. 
It is fitting that the Home Science Programme is within the Department of 
Agriculture, contained in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, and a part of 
the over-all Government of India. 
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Vidya Bhandari has travelled extensively, to Europe and twice to the 
United States to study ways and means of helping the women of India. She is 
Assistant Home Economist within the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Home Science Programme. She makes her home in 
New Delhi but is constantly visiting villages to give inspiration and guidance 
to her Gramsevikas. 
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INDIAN WOMEN OF TODAY 
CHANDRA KUMARI HANDOO 


I know that the race that produced Sita—even if it only dreamt of her— 
has a reverence for women that is unmatched on earth. 
—Swami Vivekananda 


Ideologically the position of women in India has always been a very high 
one. This can easily be proved; Sanskrit was the first vehicle of Indian national 
thought, and words complimentary to women are found in it in abundance. 
Since Sanskrit is also the mother of our modern vernaculars, the same tradi- 
tional way of thought—though with many ups and downs—has been handed 
down to us from the prehistoric past up to the modern age. The ancient law- 
giver, Manu, said, “The gods live happily where women are honoured.” 
Amongst the many representations of God in Hinduism there is that of a 
half-man and half-woman called Ardhanarishvara; the same idea is implied in 
other Divine names such as Sita-Rama, ot Radha-Krishna. The worship of 
God as mother is also a special feature of Hinduism and is said to be due to the 
dominant position of the mother in society. In his essay on the ‘Evolution 
of Mother Worship” Sashi Bhusan Das Gupta writes: “If it be a fact, as the 
modern trend is to believe, that it is the human mother who has given rise to the 
Divine Mother, it has to be admitted on the other side that the Divine Mother in 
her turn, or in return, has added majesty and glory to the human mother. It 
may be said to be an ingrained belief in the mind of an average cultured In- 
dian that the human mother is an incarnation, a descent in condescension of the 
Divine Mother. ... Not only the mother, but women, as a class, are regarded 
as the incarnations of the Devi (Goddess). 

The prevalence of this religious belief has exerted a tremendous influence 
on the evolution of the moral consciousness of the whole Indian nation.” 
(Great Women of India, p. 85-86). The wife is known as the Sahadharmini, 
or partner of man on the path of righteous living. She is Griha- Lakshmi, 
the goddess of the home in whose footsteps follow prosperity and good fortune. 
Seated on the left of the husband, symbolically she is his heart. Like the 
blood that flows from the human heart and nourishes the body, her devotion 
sustains the family. Through her service and co-operation man attains success 
and eminence in his walks of life, and children thrive like flowers and fruit in 
the warm sunshine of a clear tropical sky. 

In studying any aspect of Indian life we must never forget that India is 
a very old country with a long and chequered history. Her unbroken civilisa- 
tion and culture are based on deep spiritual foundations that have survived the 
ravages of time. Her quest is mainly religious and philosophic. The laws 
of her being are such that a religious revival forms the nucleus of her life, as 
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it were, and art, literature, and other kinds of social and political reform result 
from it and remain secondary to the master impulse of spiritual striving. Her 
passionate belief in the Unity that exists in the heart of creation has coloured 
her life and thought and has impressed itself on the old and new races that 
have come to live on her land. It is only against this background that the 
position of Indian women, their ideals and aspirations, mode of life and be- 
haviour and the role they can play in the crisis that faces the modern world 
can be ascertained and evaluated. 

The revolutionary change in the status and rights of women all over the 
world is one of the very important features of modern times. India has also 
been affected by it, but here the revolution has been surprisingly silent, rapid, 
and smooth. Men and women have accepted the change as a matter of course 
and with a greater ease than one could have imagined in a country as con- 
servative as India, and inhabited by people speaking fourteen different lan- 
guages. Many immediate and distant causes were responsible for the smooth 
working of this revolution; we cannot discuss them here, but fundamentally it 
can be traced to the stable yet resilient character of the Indian civilisation. 
Layer upon layer of adverse custom, tradition, and law of several thousand 
years oppressed the body and soul of India until her very life seemed to be ex- 
tinct; but in her heart she cherished the same reverence for women at all times 
which Swami Vivekananda has said “is unmatched on earth.” So when cir- 
cumstances were favourable she was able to throw off the accretions of cen- 
turies with unbelievable vigour. Such has always been the dynamic quality of 
Indian culture which refuses to perish with time. 

In all fairness to the subject under review we cannot omit to say that a 
great disparity exists between towns and villages, and India is a land of con- 
trasts. The extremes of wealth and poverty are as painful as the difference 
between orthodoxy and Westernisation is astonishing. If polygamy was prac- 
tised by royalty, polyandry was prevalent amongst the hill tribes. If high class 
women suffered from legal and social disabilities, the lower classes were un- 
hampered and free; divorce was obtained by an appeal to the elders, and re- 
marriage could take place on easy penalty by the latter. The poor women in 
towns worked as domestic helps and were equal partners of the men in the 
fields. Economic stress did not allow for the seclusion of the fairer sex; it was 
a luxury reserved for the rich alone. Education even today has not spread to 
the villages; women may be ignorant but they are not uncultured. India in the 
past had her own ideas of education. It was intensive and practical rather 
than extensive and decorative. Religious recitation and drama constituted the 
method of imparting knowledge which aimed at the formation of character 
rather than an accumulation of facts. We do not mean to say that education 
as we understand it at present is not necessary. What we wish to emphasize 
is this: The unlettered woman is even more passionately possessed of the 
spirit of ancient culture which gives her a natural dignity and poise, a sense of 
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values and a clear judgment—qualities which her educated town sister might 
well envy, for she stands in fear of losing them. 

For this reason Indian women through the ages have been able to adapt 
themselves to changing circumstances and in exceptional instances, rise above 
them also. Whether they be rich or poor, learned or ignorant, idealism and 
character seem to be part of their mental make-up. “When independence was 
achieved,”” says K. M. Panikkar, “‘the position that women occupied in India’s 
political and social life came as a surprise to the outside world accustomed to 
think of Hindu women as being backward, uneducated, and held down by a 
reactionary social order. It was significant of the great change that had come 
over India that as Governors, Cabinet Ministers and as Ambassadors, Indian 
women should have made their mark." (Hindu Society at Cross Roads, p. 40). 

This is not only a prejudiced Indian opinion, but is endorsed by foreign 
observers as well. Hallam Tennyson in his book on Sri Vinoba Bhave titled 
“The Walking Saint’ says, “Yet is it the women—as always in India—who 
fascinate most, and they are... without the slightest outward trace of eccentri- 
city” (p. 130). And again, “Indian women have only recently acquired 
legal rights. A few years ago they were not allowed to divorce, inherit pro- 
perty, or remarry. Yet today they play a role in public life that 1s often in 
advance of their sisters in countries where women have been emancipated for 
half a century” (p. 201). Commenting on the motherliness of the Indian 
woman expressed by her powers of endurance and sacrifice, he says further, 
“It is this power of self-sacrifice which has given Indian women their wonder- 
fully smooth foreheads, gliding walk, serene manner, and staunch refusal to 
abandon the traditional dress in favour of Western frocks. In teturn, the 
mother is regarded as the vicereine of God, a kind of divine deput’. the only 
human being consistently able to suggest the Godlike virtues of charity and 
compassion’’ (p. 209). 

In his article entitled “Fallacious Oppositions,” Jean Herbert relates a 
humorous anecdote about an English general whose self-imposed mission was to 
introduce the British way of life in India. But when in spite of all his good in- 
tentions his efforts did not succeed he said despondently to the author: “You 
can convince the men and make them imitate us when they are young and even 
when they are no longer young, although it is harder work; you can tempt the 
girls and women into changing their attitude on many points. But in every 
household you ultimately come up against one person, who you never see or 
hear and with whom you are not allowed even the most indirect communica- 
tion, but who dashes your efforts to smithereens—the grandmother!” (Ve- 
danta Kesari, The Holy Mother, Birth Centenary Number, July 1954, p. 64). 
This grandmotherly attitude of the Indian woman is her inheritance from the 
past and her strength and anchor in life amidst the clash and confusion of 
modern ideas and ideologies. 
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The disabilities of women strengthened during medieval times were re- 
leased once again by the impact of the British rule in India. Peaceful condi- 
tions prevailed and law and order protected the honour of women. The response 
to the new conditions was immediate, and startling advances were made chiefly 
amongst women of the well-to-do and middle classes living in the cities. Educa- 
tion spread fast, purdah (literally meaning curtain—a custom by which women 
of rank and position were kept in seclusion, away from the haunts of men), 
disappeared almost overnight, and the scope of women’s interests and activity 
enlarged beyond recognition. A great urge for freedom became the distinguish- 
ing character of the modern women. While men to a great extent retain their 
conservative nature and are cautious and slow in giving up the old for the new, 
a great desire has arisen in the minds of women to experiment on all paths of 
life; a spirit of adventure sustains their enthusiasm to explore into known and 
unknown realms. This also proves our main thesis that though women lived long 
in subjection and seclusion, they possess hidden reserves of energy and character. 
Age sits lightly on them, and given the proper opportunity and education, 
their many sided talents and personality can astonish their countrymen as well 
as the world. This burning desire on their part augurs well for the future; 
for is not freedom the first condition of progress and reform? 

In the general awakening of India, in the first instance, public men con- 
cerned themselves with women’s reforms. Foremost amongst these was Raja 
Rammohan Roy (1774-1833) educationist, social reformer, and founder of a 
progressive school of Hindu thought called the Brahmo Samaj. A great ad- 
vocate of women’s education, he was in favour of monogamous marriages, re- 
marriage of widows, intercaste marriage, and divorce. The contribution of 
Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) who followed the Raja in point of time 
was more basic than specific. He wanted the Indian ideal of purity and 
spirituality to be combined with the intellectual and scientific spirit and attain- 
ment of the West. The Ramakrishna Mission, a dynamic organisation to 
which he left the legacy of his thought, has faithfully carried out his ideas in 
a quiet, unobtrusive manner amongst the ever-growing circle of their disciples, 
admirers, and friends. The Swami laid great emphasis on the idea that free- 
dom and education must be given to women to enable them to regain their 
cultural inheritance and find their own place in the world. Woman oppressed 
was like a fox he said, but when free would be like a lion. He refused to ex- 
press any further opinion on women’s reforms, saying that they were to solve 
their own problems, and no man should try and do it for them. 

The Gandhian movement of 1930-42 clearly bore the impression of the 
same women’s urge to freedom when, discarding their seclusion, they came 
forward in their thousands as civil registers and crusaders in a new form of 
warfare called Satyagraha, or nonviolent nonco-operation. They picketed liq- 
uor and foreign cloth shops, marched in processions that were declared illegal, 
attended public meetings which were banned, published Congress bulletins, 
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and courageously courted imprisonment consequent on these activities. Writing 
of those unforgettable days Kamala Devi says of them: ‘The unlettered and 
untaught proved as capable and efficient as the tutored. They assumed high 
offices and fulfilled their duties with care and diligence. They became dicta- 
tors and captains. They faced persecution, beatings, assaults with indomitable 
courage. It was hard to bend them, and impossible to break. They gave a 
meaning and reality to this nonviolent struggle which they alone could have 
given.” “The part that women played in this struggle should be written in 
letters of gold,” said Gandhiji. (““Woman, the Comrade” in Gandhiji, His 
Life and Work, published on his 75th birthday October, 1944, p. 175). 

Having stepped outside the boundaries of the home once, there was no 
going back for women. Favourable conditions were also created by the break- 
ing up of the joint family—a great institution in the past but an anachronism 
in the present. Previously, the woman’s sphere of life was restricted to the 
home, but the family was a well-knit social unit and it afforded some scope for 
the exercise of all kinds of talents and virtues. It made some provision for the 
training and education of women, and was a discipline in life as well as a career 
in a narrow sense of the term. But when women’s activities were confined to 
the smaller homes as they are now in the majority of cases, the overflowing 
love of the mother’s heart was limited to the few members of their families and 
a great restlessness arose amongst them. On the one side India was faced 
with tremendous problems, and on the other lay the unharnessed energy re- 
leased by the awakening of Indian womanhood. The Gandhian movement 
was the first mass-expression of this release; but we are also glad to say that 
now, specially since the Independence of India, enlightened womanly energy 
is being canalised in welfare work of all varieties. 

Half a century ago Sister Nivedita had prophecied truly when she said, 
“When the women see themselves in their true place, as related to the soil on 
which they live, as related to the past out of which they had sprung; when they 
become aware of the needs of their own people, or the actual colossal scale of 
those needs; when the mother-heart has once awakened in them to beat for land 
and people, instead of family, village, and homestead alone; and when the 
mind is set to explore facts in the service of that mother-heart, then and then 
alone shall the future of Indian womanhood dawn upon the race in its actual 
greatness; then shall a worthy education be realised; and then shall the true 
national stand be revealed.” (The Web of Indian Life, p. 100). 

Indian women at present are well aware of the serious nature and magni- 
tude of the problems that face the country. They are large-hearted enough to 
believe that in the removal of poverty, the care of the sick and the children, 
the dedication of a life to knowledge, art or science, in the forgetfulness of 
the little self in the cause of national welfare lie the true freedom and emanci- 
pation of women. In all spheres of public life in fact, women are sharing the 
burdens of men; it is still more encouraging to see that they are in particular 
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at the helm of affairs where their own problems are concerned. Women’s 
organisations working in the field of social, economic, and educational reform 
are too numerous to be mentioned individually, but we shall briefly describe 
the activities of a few important ones. 

The All India Women’s Conference was founded in 1927. It has 250 
constituent branches with a membership of about 60,000 women. This associa- 
tion works for the advancement of women’s rights and to develop international 
co-operation with the women of other countries. Branches are free to take up 
work of their own choice. In the past the A.I.W.C. worked for women’s 
franchise and equal laws. At present it holds needlework and Hindi classes, 
family planning clinics, free libraries for women and children, day and night 
schools for the under-privileged, hostels for working women, mobile medical 
work in isolated villages, and milk centres for children and nursing mothers. 
One hundred and fifty branches have recently taken up the work of running 
Rural Extension Projects started by the Central Welfare Board. It is the only 
women’s association in India to have Consultative Status, category ‘‘B’, with 
the United Nations. 

The National Council of Women in India was founded in 1925 and 
affiliated with the International Council of Women in the same year. It has 
eleven affiliated Councils in different states of India. Three of the Councils 
have branch Councils on regional or district levels. The number of such 
branch Councils is seventeen. Besides, many of the Councils have a number 
of women’s organisations or societies in affiliation with them. Their total 
number is fifty-two. Three All India Associations are affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council of Women in India. The work of the N.C.W.I. is concerned 
mainly with the welfare of women and children, and many of the affiliated 
Councils are carrying on welfare activities in a village or in a group of villages. 
This work is mainly medical and educational; in addition there are children’s 
libraries and recreation centers and classes for women. Rescue and rehabilita- 
tion of women in social and moral distress are undertaken by some of the 
Councils and affiliated societies. Child guidance clinics and family planning 
service are sponsored by many of the Councils. 

The Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust was created in 1944 by 
Gandhiji for the uplift of women and chiidren living in villages. Gandhi's 
wife, Kasturba, died while imprisoned along with him in the Agakhan Palace 
at Poona. In token of their love and respect for Ba (mother), the people of 
India collected a sum of Rs. 13,500,000 and handed it over to Gandhiji for 
the formation of a suitable memorial in her name. It is the first women’s or- 
ganisation to work exclusively in rural areas. The Trust appoints a leading 
lady social worker to act as their representative in every state. Most of these 
centres have a school for training women as village workers (called gramse- 
vikas), midwives, and Montessori teachers. For the last five years the Trust 
has been supporting the trainees of the Central Social Welfare Board. An 
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organising secretary—a lady—visits all the centres once a year, and all repre- 
sentatives and members of the Executive Committee meet together annually to 
discuss the problems arising in the course of the year. 

The Family Planning Association of India was started in 1949. Though 
a young organisation it endeavours actively to slow down the present alarming 
growth in the population of the country. To educate the public in ideas of 
responsible parenthood it holds meetings, debates, seminars, and conferences; 
magazines, newspapers, posters, pamphlets, books, films, slides, exhibitions 
and doctors’ clinics are other means it adopts for spreading its message. It 
is in touch with similar organisations in Europe and America. Government 
and voluntary effort proceed side by side in close co-ordination and co-operation. 
It has 24 branches which are autonomous, but carry out the policies and direc- 
tives of the Association. 

Besides exclusive women’s organisations such as the above, there are many 
similar societies where men and women are working together. On the govern- 
ment level the Central Social Welfare Board functions under the Ministry of 
Education. It was formed in 1954 and deals mainly with the welfare of women 
and children. It carries on multi-purpose projects in rural areas, gives grants 
to voluntary institutions, and handles various schemes for urban areas as well. 
Its socioeconomic programme is implemented in co-ordination with the Hand- 
loom and Handicraft Boards and Khadi Commission. The programme in the 
states is carried out through the State Advisory Boards. In the First Five-Year 
Plan the Government of India donated Rs. 40, 000, 000 to the Welfare Board, 
Rs. 150, 000, 000 in the Second Five-Year Plan, and will earmark Rs. 250, 000, 
ooo in the Third Five-Year Plan. 

Since the Independence of India the Hindu Code Bill has been amended, 
bigamy prohibited by law, divorce introduced, and daughters have received the 
right of inheritance. Education has spread rapidly during the last 50 years, 
and under the Constitution of India sex is no bar to any service or profession, 
honour or position, or the right to vote. Thousands of girls are attending 
schools and colleges and women are working in schools, colleges, offices, and 
factories. A very large number of women doctors work privately and in hospi- 
tals. In the literary sphere there are research scholars, professors, editors of 
magazines, and authors. The middle class has been badly affected by the 
rise in prices so that many women are sharing the economic burden of the home. 
Thus by sheer force of circumstances they have become equal partners to their 
husbands; some unmarried women are supporting parents and families. This 
in itself constitutes a revolutionary change in the structure of society. 

We have specially refrained from mentioning individual eminent women 
of modern times. The reason is that by naming a few would be doing in- 
justice to many. It would require not an article but almost an encyclopedia 
to name them and describe their activities; such is the number of those who at 
present or a generation or two ago worked in various spheres of public life for 
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the general national welfare or uplift of women and children. For a detailed 
review of the subject we recommend a recent publication of the Government of 
India called Women of India, with a Foreword by the Prime Minister. Another 
valuable book which makes a historical survey of women from the Vedic times 
is The Great Women of India, published by the headquarters of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, Calcutta, with a Foreword by the Vice-President, Radhakrish- 
nan. 

Educated and serious-minded women of the cities are giving all of their 
spare time to some cause, institution, or society; i.e., they are spending their 
leisure hours in some interest which takes them beyond the confines of their 
own homes. To every one of them who have attained position and recognition 
there are hundreds of others who are unknown but are working with as great 
a dedication as their leaders. 

The reader will get some idea of the extensity of our problems by the 
following comparisons: The population of Greater Bombay—the city with 
its suburbs—is equal to or a little more than the population of Switzerland. In 
early 1954, the number of people assembled on the banks of the Ganges in 
North India (Allahabad) for a religious festival called Kumbha Mela, held 
once in twelve years, was no less than the population of Scandanavia. This 
comes as a surprise to us also. We feel that literacy and education, housing 
and employment, a raising of the general standard of living of the masses 
would become ever so easy for us if we were dealing with such negligible 
fractions of humanity as those mentioned above. While Switzerland is a 
country becomes formidable because of the millions of lives that it involves. 
and as for the pilgrims who camped on the river bank in 1954, they are but a 
flea-bite on the body of our subcontinent, India. Thus every task in our 
country becomes formidable Fecause of the millions of lives that it involves. 

In spite of this great handicap, the future of Indian womanhood, we be- 
lieve, is bright and promising. The present is a period of transition. The 
face of India is changing rapidly, but conditions have not stabilised themselves. 
Apart from external problems, in approach and method of life, in adjustment 
from the old world to the new, the women of this country are going through a 
great mental upheaval. In trying to combine their inheritance of character 
and ancient idealism with a wider knowledge and a greater participation in the 
affairs of the world, they are carrying out an experiment on the psychological 
plane, the effect of which is bound to be profound and far reaching. 

Women enjoy equal freedom with men in Western countries, but the re- 
spect that they command and the position that they hold are from a point of 
view that differs radically from the Indian ideal of life. For instance, beauty 
and smartness are the assets of a Western woman, but a simplicity bordering on 
austerity the charm of her Indian sister. Wifehood is the crown of the Western 
woman’s life, and motherhood that of her Indian sister. Wit, humor, vivacity 
are the virtues of one against modesty and quietness of the other. The West- 
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ern woman shows her strength of character by fighting against the wrongs done 
to her, but the Indian woman shows her strength by restraint and forebearance. 

In short, we may say that Indian culture differs from Western culture. 
Whilst the one is spiritual, the other is humanistic. The Indian believes in 
subduing the mind; the Westerner believes in the conquest of nature. They 
supplement each other, and an ideal civilisation for the world would be a 
harmonious combination of the two. But still we would say that India’s true 
culture is of the spirit and must remain so. The new elements that she takes 
in must be spiritualised and harmonised before they can be assimilated. We 
are neither to be slaves to past forms and expressions of life as is the opinion of 
the orthodox; for this would mean stagnation and would result in death; 
nor are we tc be mere imitations of the West. Here only there is need for a 
word of warning. In case the Indian woman is inclined to lose her bearings 
in the labyrinthine complexities of modern life, we of the older generation 
would only ask her to remember the words of Mahatma Gandhi when he said: 
"I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my windows to be 
stuffed. I want cultures of all lands to be blown about my house as freely as 
possible but I refuse to be blown off my feet by any.” 





A Personal Note 


I belong to a small community of Kashmiri brahmins, who settled on the 
plains of northern India many generations ago. I am a wife, mother and 
grandmother. My outer life is uneventful. When education amongst women 
was not so widespread as it is now I went to school and college and did my M.A. 
in philosophy from the (then undivided) Panjab university. Great were my 
hopes when I took up the study of philosophy but my educational career ended 
with a feeling of disappointment. I did not know clearly what I had expected 
to find, but I only knew that that which I was searching for was not to be found 
in the dry philosophical discourses of either the East or West. 

Years passed by. 1 had been acquainted with the works of Swami Vive- 
kananda since my girlhood, but it was not until I came in close contact with 
his successors, the swamis of Ramakrishna Mission, that I renewed my interest 
in philisophy. From that time onwards my greatest delight has been the Ve- 
danta—not as an intellectual hobby, but as a way of life that can be practised 
by everyone. The basic principle of Vedanta tersely known as “Tattvamasi’’ 
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(Thou are that) is profoundly simple but its possibilities in all applied moral 
sciences, and in the improvement of human relations is immense. 

We, in modern India, stand bewildered between the new way of life and 
the old; unable to repudiate the past, we, however, cannot wholly accept the 
present. Wisdom lies in adjusting ourselves to changing world conditions 
without compromising the principles of our ancient idealism. This can only 
be done by a proper appreciation of the deeper values of our own culture. I 
believe that a study of this nature would also greatly help in bridging the dif- 
ference between the East and the West. Just as we must take from the West 
all its scientific achievement to fight our appalling poverty and disease and to 
raise the standard of living of our masses, so we would give in exchange our 
ancient philosophy of life which would not only enrich human thought, but 
would also positively help in solving the present world crisis. In pursuance of 
this aim I have been writing short articles for the past twenty years. I have re- 
cently written a book on the well-known poet-saint, Tulsidas, author of the 
most popular version of our famous epic, the Ramayana. My book is still un- 
published. I have no illusions about my efforts. Where there should be an 
ocean of good-will, tolerance, and understanding, it is like a drop of water, but 
because the task is forbidding in its vastness I cannot do less than my share. 


Chandra Kumari Handoo 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE INDIAN VILLAGE 
ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


In most parts of world where we find the most abject and extreme poverty 
we also find the remains of great castles and palaces. Usually we find pre- 
sent-day extremes of great poverty and great luxury. It is not just that wealthy 
exploiters take more than their share. They seem to poison the ground so 
that the production of wealth shrinks to a very small part of what it might be. 
A despotic, caste-ridden class limits total production. Freedom, equality, 
and dignity stir men to action to productive effort. 

The United States government and private agencies have provided funds 
and workers for village development in many undeveloped countries. In a 
considerable proportion of cases this help has gotten to the people for whom 
it was intended; but too often it never reaches them. In many cases govern- 
ment is in the hands of the exploiting classes. They are the ones the Americans 
and workers tend to meet. They are the ones who can speak English. They 
may be the only ones in whose homes an American feels comfortable. They 
take the American funds and distribute them—usually among themselves. 
The result is in such cases that little of the help gets to the people who need 
it. Moreover, Americans tend frequently to keep themselves apart on a vastly 
higher standard of living than the villagers they are supposed to help. This 
aloofness and attitude of superiority does not make for friendship. This 
applies to some, but not all, of the American undertakings. 

Anthony West, writing in the New Yorker in reviewing books on Sicily 
by Danilo Dolci and Gavin Maxwell, tells of the extreme despotism, servitude, 
and exploitation now practiced in Sicily. Here murder, extreme torture, and 
other violence are habitually practiced by those in power. In discussing this 
situation, Anthony West states: 

Millions of dollars, voted in good faith by Americans who be- 
lieve in freedom and in the dignity of the individual, have been 
used to bolster up the regime that tolerates such conditions as prevail 
in Kalsa, and every form of intimidation and coercion have been used 
to suppress the voices of those who say that they are unendurable and 
must end. 

In many “backward countries” the government is in the hands of perhaps two 
to five per cent of the population who keep the ninety-eight per cent in po- 
verty and subjection. The Communists, on the other hand, work with the 
ninety-eight per cent of the exploited. Is it any wonder that American money 
is not buying world friendship? Let us hope that the new administration, 
and especially the proposed ‘Peace Corps,’’ sets a different standard. 

Fortunately, the government of India is undertaking to break these ancient 
ways of exploitation; yet the thousand-year-old habits are not easily erased. 
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Of the people of India, five out of six, or six out of seven, are villagers. It 
used to be written commonly that of all the people of India, more than half 
had never in their lives had enough to eat. Such figures at best are very rough 
estimates. With 600,000 villages since the separation of Pakistan—about 
700,000 before—few records are exact. 


In old times the villagers saved excess grain from good harvests for use 
during bad crop years. In fact, without roads or railroads, there was no way 
for getting the grain to market. With the British government came railroad 
building, which made it possible for the landlords to ship grain to ocean ports. 
As a result, India became one of the chief grain exporting nations, with the 
result that in years of poor harvest with no stored reserves there would be 
famines, with up to a million deaths by starvation. This was the result of 
“free enterprise’ not controlled by a humane spirit. 


The nearly universal habit of exploitation has gone far toward preventing 
or destroying prosperity in the villages. Here is a picture of what I observed 
less than fifteen years ago, and which could be repeated in many an Indian 
village. Where a family had lived in the village for centuries one would 
think that they might have accumulated some heirlooms or other family pos- 
sessions. Yet in some of these homes one could gather up all the possessions of 
the entire family—furniture, clothes, bedding, personal belongings, kitchen 
utensils, everything—and carry it out in one armload. 

A group of people were talking about the large amount of time the village 
people had with nothing to do between crop seasons. I asked why, with so 
much time on hand, they did not do something for themselves, even to whittling 
out pieces of furniture with their knives. A woman in the group replied, 
“Do you realize that there probably are not two knives in the entire village?” 

The land belonged to the Zamindars or landlords. They charged about 
one half or two thirds of the crops on the tiny farms for rent. Crops could 
be raised only by irrigation, the irrigation water being stored in shallow re- 
servoirs or “tanks” during the short rainy season. These tanks belonged to 
the landlords. Unless they were kept in repair, water could not be stored, 
and crops could not be raised. The landlords lived in the cities, more or less 
in idle luxury, and spent their money there. They would overspend and 
would have too little left to keep the tanks in order. Therefore, more and more 
of the land would go out of cultivation because of lack of irrigation water. But 
the landlord’s living costs in the city would not decrease. So he would take 
a bigger and bigger share of the crops that were raised. If the tenant must 
have money, the landlord would lend it to him at 50% interest. The people 
got so poor that they could not get poorer and survive. 

Many city people in India know very little about life in the villages. At 
an elaborate palace dinner I attended, a wealthy Indian banker told me that the 
reason India was not more prosperous was that the village people had no 
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capacity for skills. I had been around the villages and seen surprising skills 
under very difficult conditions. 

In India I found that the people who were most critical of Indian busi- 
nessmen and industrialists were the representatives of large American banks. 
In America they had seen the industrial practice of producing as much as 
possible as economically as possible, and making money from large sales 
volume at small margins of profit. In India they found the practice of get- 
ting the biggest possible price from few sales. Fortunately, some fine Indian 
industries are changing habits in this respect. 

India is a very large country, with 400,000,000 people. There are great 
differences in conditions in different areas. Some Indian people reading this 
may be indignant, and may say that the conditions I have described are not re- 
presentative. But there is too much of which it is representative. I am fa- 
miliar with conditions in an area which still is caste ridden and heavily ex- 
ploited. For a person below the dominant caste to presume to exercise leader- 
ship or public influence is offensive to those with money, position, or other 
power; and they can make life difficult for him. Fortunately, the present 
Indian government is trying, with considerable success, to change this general 
condition. A program of village development is being extended to all parts 
of India. Yet most educated people with whom the operation of such pro- 
grams must be left, are themselves members of the privileged classes, and some 
of the funds stick to their fingers along the way. The government is making 
a heroic effort under great odds. 

What can Americans do to help? A vague urge to benefit humanity is 
not enough. We can help people to help themselves. Here is a case. I met 
a successful young industrialist who got his start in life when someone gave 
him a shirt. Up to that time his sole worldly possession was one shirt. He 
could not move about in society very much with that equipment. With two 
shirts he could wear one while he washed the other. He hung around a rail- 
way station where he could occasionally pick up a word or two of English. With 
that start he found his way to a school. Since he had no money, they could not 
take him in. However, he persisted in hanging around, doing chores for scraps of 
food, and eavesdropping on classes to pick up what he could. Then by hang- 
ing around some small foundries in Aligarh he learned how to make castings. 
He then had the tremendous luck of finding someone who would lend him 
$300. With that he started a small foundry for aluminum castings. The 
whole amount of aluminum he could melt at one time would not fill a quart 
cup. His equipment consisted of a sheet of corrugated roofing to keep off 
the sun, a hand bellows which cost about $2.00, a little pot of fire clay to 
hold the aluminum, and enough coal to fill a small hole in the ground for 
melting the aluminum. He would use a few handfuls of coal at a melting. Also 
he had molds for pouring the aluminum. When I became acquainted with 
this young man about five years later, he had 25 to 50 young men working for 
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him. They sat on the bare ground, making castings on the same small scale. 
They did not even wear shirts. 

Let us hope that the young people who take part in the ‘Peace Corps” 
have the stamina to ‘get down to earth” with the people they work with and 
share their life and effort. If they do that, and have some valuable skill to 
take with them, they will find themselves received as friends, though they 
may have to go without the friendship of “the best people.” 

I repeat, one of the chief reasons for extreme poverty over the world is 
dictatorship with exploitation. The great loss is not the actual wealth taken 
away by the exploiters, but the poisoning of the social ground so that wealth 
cannot grow there. Another chief reason for extreme poverty is overpopulation. 
Flying over India one sees vast areas of scrub or desert without population. 
Yet the average population of India is more than 300 person to the square mile, 
as against 50 to the square mile for the United States. Considerable areas of 
purely agricultural production have a population of 1000 or more to the square 
mile with farms averaging only two or three acres. Especially without modern 
efficient production methods, such density of population for an agricultural 
region is apt to mean poverty. To feed the population of such an area until 
it doubles in a few years will not itself solve the problem. 

The world is as yet without any clear philosophy or policy for dealing 
with this fundamental issue. Our ethics and religion do not contribute much 
to it. These rambling comments only indicate the range and complexity of 
the problem of rural India and of other ‘undeveloped countries” from Gi- 
braltar to Singapore, in South America, with India having almost the greatest 
population aggregate. The very humanizing of life may tend to increase the 
population pressure. To deal with this problem calls for integrity of purpose, 
goodwill, a sense of realism, imagination, and patience associated with vi- 
gorous effort. 
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When you dip down in your jet to Bombay or Calcutta or even New Delhi 
you will behold a jostling of the 17th century and mid-twentieth century 
that will seem incredible. If you have come to see the 17th—you can go on 
your tourist routing and see only that—you will see beauty of architecture, 
of sculpture, of paintings of gardens and palaces. But if you come to see to- 
day’s India, you will see the new piercing the old—you will see the new India 
bustle of moving pictures in the making (more than in any country other than 
the United States), and surrounding this like ragged fringes of a once beauti- 
ful garment, you will see the living misery of hunger, disease, illiteracy, and 
even there the hopeful beauty of India’s children. You will be dazzled by the 
jewels in shop windows—as a leper begs of you alms. You will see great 
airlines and bullock-carts lumbering along inch by inch. You will see in- 
numerable superb universities reaching out to the future, and you will see an 
invisible sign on the Gateway to India: “80% ILLITERATE.” 

With a five million increase in population each year (and perhaps more) 
you rightly ask yourself, can this country reduce this per cent and thus hold on 
to democracy ? 

Our story of Literacy Village is a story of one experiment in what India 
is attempting to do to change the percentage of literacy among young adults in 
order to maintain the growth in democracy. As malaria is fading out, more 
babies live to adulthood and life expectancy reaches 31 years. More food is 
available, as agricultural improvement was the country’s first vigorous attack 
on the 17th century methods. The agriculturalists found to their dismay that 
the men who accepted new farming methods needed to read to be kept up-to- 
date. Organizers of co-operatives among workers found there were not enough 
young men in villages who could read and write and calculate, to become 
secretaries of the co-operatives in their villages. 


Literacy for Democracy. The U. P. State Harijan (formerly untouchables) 
Welfare Workers found so great was the mass of illiterates that before much 
welfare could be made permanent, the Harijans should be taught to read. This 
movement toward literacy, it should be said, is not an attempt to make old 
people happy through reading for the rest of their lives. It is for the young, 
who never have had a chance and who never will have one unless adult educa- 
tion forces realize the danger of illiteracy, and make the Opportunity for 
literacy at 13—-they have already begun work. UNESCO has recently issued 
a world survey showing that 40% of the young men and women 15 years of 
age and older are still illiterate—add to that the number of children still with- 
out opportunity to learn to read and write their own language and we would 
come to the astronomical figure of 60% iliiterate world. 
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The New India. On Gandhi's birthday October 2, 1952, there was 
launched one of the most ambitious schemes in India’s long history of 5000 
years. The plan was called the “Community Development Project,” but has 
now become a Ministry at the center. The plan is to reach every one of the 
552,000 villages and every man, woman, and child in them, which being in- 
terpreted is 400 million people. 


The Freedom Path on Gandhi's Birthday. When Ghandi lived in South 
Africa he read a book of Ruskin’s called Unto This Last. He read it again and 
again, and finally translated it into his mother tongue, Gujarati, and called it 
Sarvodaya, (service to all). The community development project was the 
first out of the five basic principles that Gandhi laid down for freedom: 
“Woman shall be free as man to choose her own path.” This principle of 
Gandhi’s brought woman leaping out of ‘pardah’ into Parliament. The lid 
was off for one half the population. As they leaped out, they rose, one to be 
President of the United Nations General Assembly, some to be women gov- 
ernors, women ambassadors, women deputies of the External and Home Affairs, 
women Mayors of big cities. Women are at work building the New India 
in this deep stream of new life. This release of women was the most startling 
of the five points in Gandhi's credo. The first was political freedom; the se- 
cond, the formative democratic government in which each citizen has a share; 
the third, woman’s equal status; the fourth, the passing of untouchability; the 
fifth, Hindu Muslim unity. For the fifth, he gave his life. 

Women, because of Gandhi’s nonviolent war, were able to fight with men 
and as men—for there was no killing in his war for freedom. But under- 
neath this top growth of highly educated world-thinking women are the masses 
of illiterate women, the mothers of today and tomorrow. These principles 
enmeshed as they were with the movement toward ‘swaraj’ (self-rule) changed 
the mind of India—‘The frog in the well known nothing of the ocean,” says 
an ancient oriental proverb. But a beam of light had shafted down and they 
saw a new Heaven and a new Earth. 


Literacy Comes First. This experiment in literacy training began on the 


verandah of one half of a bungalow on the campus of the Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute in February 1953. The verandah, covered with matting 


strips made in the local jail, became the schoolroom. Carton cardboard pads 
made the desks, and at the end of the verandah, a blackboard completed the 
furniture. The first group of 40 trainees were mostly B.A.’s, some M.A.’s— 
and they sat on the floor. Why? Because villagers sit on the floor and these 
university-trained men and women were being trained for village service. 
Every one of the over 3500 teachers that Literacy House Staff has trained has 
sat on the floor. The only difference now is they no longer write on their 
laps. Each one has before him a table about six inches high and about sixteen 
inches square on which he writes, makes puppets and flannel-graphs. We re- 
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named flannelgraphs to shaddargraphs, for khaddar is a homespun, now found 
in every village—thanks to Gandhi. Flannel is an imported article, and home- 
spun sticks to homespun as flannel sticks to flannel. 

What is it that is taught these educated men and women who come for 
a month’s intensive course? Strangely, first comes practical psychology with- 
out a textbook—ideas to be used in the teaching of adults. Next, some 
techniques of linguistics and simple teaching of the A B C’s. Third, emphatic 
village approach—"I was born in a village,” many of them say, thinking they 
do not need to be taught an approach. They do not realize their urban high 
school, college, and university education has made the village fade from their 
horizon. They have become urban minded. While the other side of the pic- 
ture is that the village too has changed. Puppetry is one of our greatest aids 
and the writing of drama for the puppets; an important course on puppet 
dramas will change old superstitious attitudes the villagers have had to live 
with to new practical scientific attitudes toward life, health, and community co- 
operation. 

In that one short month the trainee learns how to test books for read- 
ability—for the new literate who in three months has perhaps learned to read 
and write 1,000 to 1,500 words. Books had to be formed and tested and 
books had to be written. 


Village Tin-Trunk Library. We found a deep tin suit-case made locally 
which would hold 400 little books, which never have more than 49 pages and 
are paper bound. We bought some, then painted the tops red and pasted on our 
Literacy House symbol (a man, a book, and a light) then in large Hindi letters, 
black shaded in white on the red background we put: GRAM PUSTAKA- 
LAYA. Then this went out on the back of the teacher's bicycle. The village 
was asked to give a room for the books and a reading room—and we named it 
the Tin-Trunk Library. All this was in 1953—we had begun in February 13, 
of that year. 


The Founder Takes a Trip. The trainees kept coming, sent by govern- 
mental agencies, by churches and other nongovernment agencies. This center 
of teacher training, of drama writing and book making was useful and was 
proving its worth. It was smiled upon by ministries of education. We had 
been living for a year from hand to mouth, and so the Founder decided that 
she must go back to America to seek financial support. 

It was World Literacy Inc. of New York, (now World Education Inc.) 
that accepted her budget, and she went flying back to India to build founda- 
tions under her castle still floating in mid-air. World Education, Inc. is a 
nonprofit tax deductible body. It represents neither Church nor State, but 
does represent, ‘““Thou Shalt Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself.” And if the 
reader recalls that inimitable parable of the good Samaritan, he will recall that 
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the good neighbor who helped the man “robbed and left half-dead” was a man 
of a different race and a different religion from the one he helped. 


World Education Takes Over. World Education Inc. (formerly World 
Literacy Inc.) was brought into being on that principle, and that principle is 
carried out in all the training and workshops of Literacy House (now its Publi- 
cation’s Division) that has expanded into Literacy Village. 


India’s Literacy Board and Staff. When the Founder came back to India 
realizing she had money enough to buy land and start some of the buildings, 
she pondered as to who should hold the deeds. Her mind went back to many 
discussions with her forward-looking husband—the Bishop of East India and 
Burma—who believed Missionaries had made a great error in holding deeds 
of Mission property in the United States of America instead of in India and in 
the name of an Indian Committee or Board. Thus an Indian Literacy Board 
was formed. Its first president was that nationally beloved educator, Dr. 
Amarnatha Jha. Since his death Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee has assumed the 
chairmanship of the Board. Its eleven members are distinguished Indian citi- 
zens, who represent the Muslim, Christian, Hindu, and Parsee communications. 
The Staff of Literacy Village is entirely Indian. The Executive Director, 
Dr. T. A. Koshy assumed the task in June 1958. Dr. Koshy took his doc- 
torate at The Ohio State University and was for a time the National Director of 
Social Education in the Ministry of Community Development. 


Publications: Literacy Village publishes a weekly family magazine for 
the new literates, called UJALA—(light)— 5000 go every week into the vil- 
lage homes and social education centers—and Family Welfare workshops. 
The subscriptions are rapidiy increasing. Books have been published, almost 
40 of them. The first one on citizenship, ‘We the Government,” won a na- 
tional award from the Central Ministry of Education. The second one, “Vote 
and be Partner of the Government,’ brought commendation from Nehru. 


Present State of Program. In the six years of existence of Literacy Village 
our 3000 teachers have had the short course training in literacy techniques and 
skills. Over 200 of our Tin-Trunk Libraries have been distributed, and over 
350,000 of our books have been dispatched to different social education centers. 
On a recent day-long visit to Literacy Village, the director of the Ford Founda- 
tion in India, Dr. Douglas Ensminger, said, “You have here the foundations of 
a very big institution.” And so the Staff and the World Education Inc., feel— 
we have laid the pillars deep and strong. Extensions are being asked for in 
three other sections of India that would cover all the language areas. And 
other Asian and African countries are inviting us to carry the pattern to them. 

CARE through the interest of the Federated Women’s Clubs of four states 
in America are giving us Literacy Kits for each teacher who goes out. Each 
kit is equipped with 25 primers, rst and 2nd readers—slates, pencils, and a roll- 
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up blackboard; and perhaps greatest of all, a Coleman-like lamp (made in 
India) that lights up the inky darkness of the village night school. Last 
Christmas hundreds of women in the United States gave like good neighbors 
$10 a piece to make a woman literate. Our first book on citizenship, We, 
the Government, which won the national award, was financed by the Carrie 
Chapman Catt Fund. 

A unique school in an amazingly designed building is to be found on the 
Campus of Literacy Village. Discovering that occasional writers’ workshops 
were not continuous enough, the Ford Foundation gave us in 1958 a grant to 
build a permanent School of Writing for the new literates. We believe we 
have a unique school and one that will contribute more through the years. An 
English Quaker architect who is living his life in India designed the buildings 
and the plan. 

Because India is a religious country, there is a House of Prayer for All 
Peoples in the center of the campus. Here at 8 o'clock each morning come the 
staff and trainees; they remove their shoes, enter, and sit on the floor. Then a 
short meditation is given on spiritual prayer, focusing their minds on service 
to their fellow men. Sometimes a Hindu chant is sung, sometimes a Christian 
hymn of prayer, and sometimes a Muslim prayer, sometimes a reading from the 
Granth Sahib. On Easter Evening, the Vice-President of India, Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan came in his special plane from Calcutta to Literacy House and dedicated the 
House of Prayer for All Peoples with these words: 


Here in this House, co-operation is a matter of principle. Men 
and women abhorrent of bigotry and committed to serve the new 
world, the one world, will meet together... we shall recognize that 
all the root of all faiths is God, who is neither Hindu nor Muslim, 
neither Jewish nor Christian. Faith feels the light of day even when 
the dawn is dark. In all humility I dedicate this House of Prayer for 
All Peoples and to the worship of one God, that He may free our 
spirits, enlarge our vision and increase our capacity for love. 





Welthy Honsinger Fisher. Mrs. Welthy Fisher, the founder and 
guiding spirit of Literacy Village and its publishing unit, Literacy House, may 
well be the most travelled American woman, and is among the best informed 
as to developments in the Orient. She has had unparallelled opportunities to 
know Far-Easterners personally, especially the Indian, from peasant to rajah. 
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LITERACY VILLAGE 


With her late husband Dr. Frederick Bohn Fisher, Methodist Bishop of India 
and Burma, she lived ten years in India, travelling constantly, meeting govern- 
ment officials, businessmen, scholars, city workers, farmers and untouchables. 
She was a friend of both Gandhi ai.d Tagore. She has lectured in colleges and 
universities throughout India, presided at women’s conferences, conducted con- 
ferences for young Indian writers, and serves now on the Board of Managers 
of the oldest Christian women’s college in India. 

Mrs. Fisher has lived in every continent, spending ten years in China where 
she founded the famed Bao-Lin School for Girls. She has returned again and 
again to continental Europe and the British Isles, visited Australia, and lived 
three winters in South America. One winter she travelled in Africa, studying 
its colonial peoples, and one year throughout the Middle East on the same quest. 
In April 1952, shortly after she attended the First Conference on International 
Economic and Social Development in Washington, D. C., she left to take up 
her present work in India under the sponsorship of World Literacy, Inc., now 
World Education, Inc. 

A native of New York State, graduate of Syracuse University, Mrs. Fisher 
has appeared on lecture platforms all over the United States, and is the author 
of seven books, largely on the Orient. She has served as National Chairman 
of the World Day of Prayer of the United Council of Church Women, is a 
member of the Boston Author's Club, has appeared on television programs 
from New York, Washington, Honolulu, and is currently adding to this heavy 
schedule the preparation of several basic books for the new literates of India, 
to be distributed through Literacy House. 

With Mrs. Fisher’s firm belief in freedom, and the knowledge that the 
power of a free peoples is derived from an educated citizenry, she is directing 
all of her energies toward that end for the new democracies of the East. “On 
a people-to-people basis,” Mrs. Fisher feels, “our greatest export is the working 
knowledge of a free democracy. This we can export, by the way of literacy 
programs, without any entanglements or alliances. This is truly ‘of the people, 
for the people, and by the people.’ ” 

Mrs. Fisher's recent return to the United States was prompted by the re- 
quest of the Board of Trustees that she accept the presidency of World Educa- 
tion, Inc., the nonprofit organization which fully supports and promotes the 
work being done at Literacy Village, and contributes to additional literacy pro- 
grams abroad. 
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MITRANIKETAN* 
“THE ABODE OF FRIENDS” 


WHAT IT Is 

Mikraniketan is a unique rural project at Vellanad in Southern India, for 
rebuilding and democratizing farm and village life—economically, socially, 
and politically. Led by a young Indian villager and his family, it relies mainly 
on the resources of the village itself with a minimum of outside support, and 
without political involvement. 


HOW IT HAPPENED 


Visiting Indian universities for the Universities Commission, I watched 
for young men who might wish to live, not as superiors instructing villagers, 
but as neighbors, sharing community life. I did not find them. 

Then, in America, I met Viswanathan. Invited to our home, he spent 
several months there while working on a nearby fruit farm. Here, I decided, 
was one of the more significant persons I had known; intelligent, educated, of 
fine human quality, complete sincerity, and strong purpose. His great desire 
to share the life of his village had been uniformly discouraged. Friends urged 
him not to waste his life, but to take a university position. Our chief contri- 
bution to Viswan was not financial, but encouragement to hold to his purpose. 

Returning home, he shared physical labor with his family on a small 
farm and began his community program with children in the area. Acceptance 
by his neighbors has been so strong, their co-operation so general, that his 
work has grown beyond expectation. As he remarked: “I do not push them; 
they push me.” 

—Arthur E. Morgan 


BEGINNINGS 


Returning home in 1955, Viswanathan found the way difficult. His 
father’s illness had created a critical economic situation. Money was so scarce 
that postage on a foreign letter was a serious item. Some of his ideas dif- 
fered from deeply-rooted traditions. 

But the children of the village came to him in increasing numbers, and 
then their parents. His parents and brothers, then other young men, joined in 
helping. By such small, natural beginnings his project was under way. 

He might have taken a position in a university, in the Gandhian organiza- 
tion, or in local public office, but chose to work directly with the people of 
the community. The growing confidence, interest, and co-operation of his 
neighbors have been his chief assets. 





*(This Booklet contributed by Elizabeth and Ernest Morgan, 1959.) 
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MITRANIKETAN 


THE SETTING 


Population density in Kerala State is about 1000 to the square mile, four 
times that of Ohio. About half the people are literate; about a third have been 
Christian from apostolic time. Unlike most of India, farmers live on the land, 
not in compact villages. The “village” is a revenue district. Vellanad, Vis- 
wan’s home, has 12,000 people and three schools with z900 pupils. Home 
and school are traditionally authoritarian. Class distinctions have been marked. 
Viswan’s family were neither top nor bottom. Political and social conditions 
are poor. In protest against political conditions, 35% of the recent vote was 
for Communist candidates. Other parties being weak, Communists took power 
by a bare majority. 

The annual rainfall of 150 inches, four times that of Ohio, comes in tor- 
rential rains for three months, leaving drought the rest of the year. Irrigation 
is necessary. 


ADULT ACTIVITIES 


These grow largely out of recognized needs and interests. Study groups 
discuss local problems. Seminars for young men range from week-end to 
two-week affairs. Local artisans seek help in forming co-operatives. Work 
camps and civic projects for building roads, ponds, and school facilities bring 
people of all castes together. For perhaps the first time they see educated 
young men working with their hands. 

Mitraniketan also serves as a social center where the old folk-music, 
dancing, and games are revived. A library service for all ages attracts students 
from other parts of Kerala and even other parts of India. Important, if less 
tangible, is the intervisitation which takes place there between educators and 
social leaders in southern India. A number of young men have worked with 
Viswan for a time and then have undertaken similar leadership in their own 
neighborhoods. 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


Up to three hundred children meet at Mitraniketan each week-end in 
clubs organized to cultivate their creative talents, and to give them practice in 
democratic procedures. Thes clubs have spread into the surrounding schools. 

During the school year Mitraniketan provides a lighted study center and 
some sleeping facilities which help children to stay in school who otherwise 
might not. This also develops regular habits and encourages responsibility. 

The summer program involves instruction in langu..ges (Hindi, Malayalam, 
English), general science, history, music, recreation, and physical training. A 
few hundred children take part. Work projects shared by the children in- 
clude spinning, weaving, gardening, carpentry, and book-binding. 

PHYSICAL ASSETS 

The chief physical asset is about 14 acres of family land, all but two 

cultivable, which Viswan’s parents have placed at his disposal. To this has 
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been added four acres of valuable wet land for rice, and six acres of dry land, 
in poor shape. These lands are being improved by careful cultivation and the 
addition of fish wastes and compost. Additional land has been made available 
on nearby church property. An assortment of fruit and nut trees has been es- 
tablished. 

A group of seven buildings valued at about 13,000 rupees provide staff 
housing, meeting rooms, work space, and storage. Library books valued at 
6,000 rupees, a team of bullocks worth 135 rupees, and a variety of equipment 
for farming, weaving, carpentry, bookbinding, and education, make up the 
principal remaining assets. The growth of assets has been greater n value 
than the modest gifts received from outside. 


PROJECTED PROGRAM 


Mitraniketan aims in time to offer education from basic preschocl on up 
through folk high school and rural university, with the educational process 
closely related to the life of the village and the world. Viswan has a pro- 
mising young man in post graduate training to head the educational program. 
A youth hostel is envisaged. 

An agricultural demonstration project, already being carried on with 
tapioca is being broadened to include poultry and rice production. Domestic 
science demonstration looks toward better eating habits, better cooking, and 
more varied diets. Small industries (bookbinding and tablet-making) are 
already started or projected, into which the children can grow both for ex- 
perience and self-support. 

By way of extension work, cycle bookmobile units are contemplated, to 
serve in the area. Also Viswan plans the production of good children’s books 
in Malayalam. In a word, he hopes to revitalize Indian life at its roots. 


SELF-SUPPORT PROJECTS 

So far, Viswan and his staff, by hard work and frugality, have largely 
supported themselves. Contributions from outside have been used chiefly 
for simple buildings and equipment, and for sending helpers away for further 
training. Outside contributions have been more than matched by increase of 
assets. Viswan considers a large degree of self-support to be basic. 

Most food consumed at Mitraniketan is produced there. The chief cash 
crop has been tapioca. Rice is being aded. Bookbinding and school tablet- 
production have helped income. 

A practical farm educator for the community is being sought, to be paid 
outside the self-support operation budget. 








TAGORE'S VISVABHARATI 
KSHITIS ROY 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening thought 
and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 

—Tagore 


In his last letter to Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore described Vis- 
vabharati as ‘‘a vessel which is carrying the cargo of my life’s best treasures.” 
To his last day, Tagore considered Visvabharati to be his lasting contribution 
towards strengthening “the fundamental conditions of world peace.” Vis- 
vabharati is the visible symbol of that intercultural fellowship which in his ma- 
turer years Tagore envisaged to be the one abiding citadel of the human spirit 
against the menace of separateness which threatens to isolate man within 
“narrow domestic walls.” While facilities of quick communication have 
brought us nearer to our neighbour, we remain divided on political, racial, or 
economic grounds. The tragedy of this apartheid of the spirit struck Tagore 
as the highest anomaly of the present age, and he sought to fight it by lifting the 
frontiers of the mind in a centre of culture where the world might meet in 
friendly communion. ‘“Visvabharati,”” he said, “represents India where she has 
her wealth of mind which is for all. Visvabharati acknowledges India’s obli- 
gation to offer to others the hospitality of her best culture and India’s right to 
receive from others their best.” 

Formally inaugurated on 22 December 1921, after the Poet’s visit to 
Europe devastated by the first global conflict of the century, Visvabharati, 
or World University, has its seat at Santiniketan situated about 150 kilo- 
metres northwest of Calcutta, within two miles of the town of Bolpur on the 
Eastern Railway. 

Santiniketan, the locale of Tagore’s educational experiment, by a happy 
coincidence, was born about the same time as the Poet himself was born. In 
the sixties of the last century, his saintly father, Maharshi Devendranath, while 
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on the search for a spiritual retreat, came upon this stretch of upland bare of 
trees and habitation and open up to the horizon where the earth meets the sky. 
The prospect pleased him and a sense of well-being filled his heart. Here he 
built a house and called it Santiniketan—the Abode of Peace. Later this ha- 
bitation became the name of the place itself. In 1888, the Maharshi dedi- 
cated the whole place—the house and a prayer-hall set in the midst of a beauti- 
fully laid-out park—for public use as a place of study and meditation. 

On this consecrated ground Rabindraneth started in 1901 a modest re- 
sidential school to give institutional expression to his educational ideas. Here 
he wished to nurture young minds of the rising generation in the midst of a 
congenial social and natural environment, in an atmosphere of joy and freedom. 
This was a Poet’s School in the sense that here the pupils were given the op- 
portunity of fullest self-expression. “The great use of Education,” Tagore 
used to say, “is not merely to collect facts, but to know man and to make one- 
self known to him.” 

Little wonder that with such noble ideals before it, the school evolved in- 
to a Visvabharati—a guest-house of world culture. In 1922, a few months 
after the inauguration of the World University, Tagore, true to the kindred 
points of home as much as of the world, established at Sriniketan an Institute of 
Rural Reconstruction, “to bring back life in its completeness into the villages, 
making the rural folk self-reliant and self-respectful, acquainted with the 
cultural traditions of their own country, and competent to make an efficient 
use of modern resources for the improvement of their physical, intellectual, and 
economic conditions.” 

After the passing away of Rabindranath in 1941 and soon after the people 
of India became the masters of their own destiny, they claimed Visvabharati to 
be a heritage of inestimable value, “an institution of national importance,’”” and 
by an Act of the Parliament declared it a Central University. Since its incor- 
poration in 1951 the University has had the Prime Minister of India, Sir 
Jawaharlal Nehru as its Chancellor. 

An important landmark in Santiniketan, and one on which the attention of 
all admirers of Tagore is focussed in the context of the centenary of his birth 
in 1961, is Uttarayana, a group of buildings in which the Poet lived towards the 
latter part of his life. Today, it houses Rabindra-Sadana, Memorial Museum 
and Institute of Tagore Studies, containing the Poet’s published works in the 
principal languages of the world, his manuscripts and letters, his paintings, 
voice-records of his many songs, photographs, newspaper clippings, personal 
effects, and other relics connected with his life and work. 

As at present constituted Visvabharati comprises, besides the nucleus of 
the original school—Pathabhavana, all the features of (1) a Humanities 
University providing for the study of and research into the religion, philosophy, 
history, language, and literature of India as a whole, and of the major cultural 
areas of the East and the West; (2) an Academy for the training in and ap- 
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preciation of such self-expressional arts as drawing, painting, modelling, sculp- 
ture, handicrafts, music, dance, and drama; (3) a Centre for Teacher-education, 
both at the primary and secondary levels; (4) an Institute of Social Sciences 
for the study of the problems of rural life as a whole, with facilities for field 
work and extension services. All these institutions are distributed between 
Santiniketan and Sriniketan, occupying an area of about three square miles. 

Today, what began as an humble school sixty years ago, has grown into an 
institution of world stature. A University with a unique character and a 
proud tradition it has transcended the local limits of time and space. It is 
steadily on the way of becoming the prototype of that one world of man’s 
highest aspirations, where the East meets the West in amity and good fellow- 
ship. Above all, with its simplicity of externals, keen appreciation of the 
beauty of human relationship, graceful living in a community pursuing the 
same ideals—Visvabharati has become, as one perceptive writer once wrote 
about it, “the greatest poem that Tagore ever wrote.” 
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IS A NEW FORM OF DEMOCRACY 
EVOLVING IN INDIA?* 


BRADFORD SMITH 


The coming of independence after a people have struggled for it is often 
a disillusioning process. The fighters for freedom have so fixed their hopes on 
liberation that they unconsciously assume it will solve all of their problems. 
But when they have to take up the tasks of construction, they often find them- 
selves face to face with the same problems the colonial administrators had to 
gtapple with. Moreover, inefficiency and inexperience on the part of un- 
trained workers, as well as corruption and nepotism often spring up to tarnish 
the glitter of independence. Often it seems as if the democratic process it- 
self cannot cope with these problems. 

There have been numerous indications that parliamentary democracy is 
not suited to many countries of the world. Indeed, it has failed more often than 
it has succeeded. Pakistan of course has already given it up, and under General 
Ayub Khan is groping towards some other form of government which will 
meet the hopes and aspirations of the people without falling prey to party cor- 
ruption. Even during a brief stay in Pakistan one catches the atmosphere of 
hope and confidence which Ayub Khan has generated. Public works are going 
forward. Corruption has been stopped or at least stayed. Government offi- 
cials are said to be more efficient. Great plans for dams, power and irriga- 
tion are afoot. And the people, even the intellectuals, are willing to believe 
that General Ayub Khan means what he says when he promises Basic Demo- 
cracy—a form of locally based self-government which will let the people's 
voices and needs be heard without permitting politicians to draw off most of 
the benefits. Essentially, Basic Democracy sets up self-government at the 
village level. Thereafter, village representatives will elect representatives to 
the next higher political unit, and so on up the scale. Some representatives 
will be appointed, in order to get the services of professional people, but Ayub 
Khan promises that this will not be abused. 

It is interesting to find a number of India’s top leaders moving in a simi- 
lar direction. The panchayat or village council is an ancient institution in In- 
dia, to which Indians are now looking as a way of couterbalancing the top- 
heavy bureaucracy of the socialist state. Indian scholars say local democracy 
was so thoroughly practiced in ancient times that this actually led to the weak- 
ness in the central government which allowed India to be conquered by one ia- 





*Reprinted from International Reports (Vol. VII, No. 7, February 9, 1959), 
by permission of author. 
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vader after another. But now, having established a strong central government, 
Indian leaders find that local initiative is being inhibited. (Of course the 
British are blamed for destroying local initiative in the first instance.) So 
they are trying to revive the panchayats. Already there is some evidence that 
they may succeed. In Rajasthan, where they have been working for a year or so, 
good results are said to be visible. Villagers are planning and working on 
their own initiative instead of expecting government to provide everything 
for them. 

Ghandhiji, of course, had great faith in the villages, and it was his hope 
that they would become self-reliant and self-governing. Indeed, his creed of 
nonviolence depended upon a society which was strong at the local level, and 
where the people provided for their own needs instead of relying upon a power- 
ful national government which would have to build up all the instruments of 
power to support itself. Vinoba Bhave has carried on Ghanhi’s spiritual mes- 
sage with his Bhoodan movement. Bhave, walking all over India, has asked 
for gifts of land to distribute to the landless. He has also proposed Gramdan, 
or the gift of the whole villages which are then to be operated for the common 
good. He has asked Sarvodaya Patra—a handful of grain from the youngest 
child in each household to support a Shanti Sena, a peace army of one worker 
to every five thousand of the population. Working non-violently, they would 
replace the police as the instrument of social order. Vinoba is now looking 
for an appropriate area where his idea of a stateless society based on non- 
violence can be tried out. Although he too thinks of the village or local area 
as the unit of practical democracy, his emphasis is upon a moral and religious 
reformation—upon the formation of a “kingdom of Kindness” through which 
men can achieve a society based on love. 

Another leader who is looking for a way to help democracy take a firmer 
root is Jayaprakash Narayan, a supporter of Gandhian ideas and of Vinoba. 
Narayan is regarded by many as the most hopeful political leader after Nehru. 
He is outside the Congress party, and a few years ago he resigned his leader- 
ship of the Praja Socialist Party and announced that he had abandoned politics. 
But he has come forward with a privately printed booklet in which he sketches 
the outlines of a democracy quite similar to that of Ayub Khan, indebted to the 
panchayat, and based upon a hope of spiritual reformation which is like that 
of Vinoba. 

Narayan (who recently spoke informally at the Quaker Centre) thinks 
that political parties should be abolished since they serve only to exacerbate 
quarrels and differences. He wants a strong village democracy uninfluenced 
by parties. Elections would be by acclamation or by a Quaker-like agreement 
rather than by contest. If a full council could not be unanimously chosen, 
those chosen would pick the remainder, or they could even be chosen by lot as 
was done in the ancient panchayats. He, like Ayub Khan, wants the system 
to continue on up through the various levels to the Center. The villages 
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should take the initiative in planning local matters, and responsibility should 
be so distributed that the central government would in the end be responsible 
for only a few things like defense and foreign affairs. Narayan also wants to 
see industry decentralized—not to upset what is now in existence, but eventually 
to have some 60% of it in the hands of the districts, 25% in the separate 
states, and 15% at the national level. Industry, he thinks, should be so planned 
as to serve the needs of the people. 

Like Vinoba, Narayan hopes for a moral reformation in which the family 
values of sharing and mutual care will be extended to the whole community. 
To him, the abandoning of political parties is a necessary step. He believes 
that the dream of Gandhi and Vinoba, of a large peace army of selfless set- 
vants of the people, is realizable, and will make parties unnecessary. In a 
real community, all the people would have the use of the resources (including 
land), and would work together to make fullest use of them. 

Whatever the practicality of these proposals, it is clear that some form of 
democracy must develop in this part of the world which grows out of the ex- 
perience, the culture and the needs of the people. Parliamentary democracy 
has not done this, one of the reasons being that the political parties, the in- 
struments of power, have been captured and used for the benefit of the pri- 
vileged. In a country where resources and productivity are so low, relative 
to population, as they are in India, it is obvious that if democracy is to survive 
it must prove its ability to provide for the people’s needs better than any form 
of authoritarianism. 

It is not yet clear that the proposals made by Vinoba and Jayaprakash 
Narayan will be accepted, or would succeed if tried. But it is clear that some- 
thing is needed, and it is heartening to see the growth of democratic ideas which 
appear to have firm local roots—in the panchayat, and in the appealing earthi- 
ness combined with high idealism of Vinoba’s proposals. That there are many 
weaknesses, everyone knows. Vinoba’s movement has so far lacked the or- 
ganizing genius and the number of dedicated workers needed to make it succeed. 
But the people do respond to his ideas, to his presence, to his vision. Perhaps 
out of all these stirrings will come ways of democratic procedure which will be 
a boon not only to India, but to many of the newly independent countries of 
the world. 
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HUMAN FRONTIERS 


RALPH T. TEMPLIN 











GANDHI, THE AGE AND THE MAN 


The man of a particular period can be known by a two-way impact—the 
man upon the age and the age upon the man. In this sense America’s magazine, 
Time, in its 1950 New Year's issue, correctly named England’s Churchill the 
“man of the first half of the twentieth century.” He was frankly and un- 
ashamedly the arch imperialist of colonial imperialism as it attained its crisis. 
We have seen that real greatness was recognized after a fashion by this same 
generation which could not embrace it. Gandhi's was a lonely voice crying 
out in the wilderness of this same imperialistic crisis of the West. Is it 
strange, however, that Gandhi can be understood only against the background of 
the culture whose ways he resisted? Obviously we cannot say he was the man 
of the period in which he lived. Yet the West, which had little use for him 
in life or in precept, bowed in almost universal homage at his death. Western 
people paused momentarily in awe as though before a revelation of soul force 
which they sensed even within themselves; then back they turned to their West- 
ern pursuits. But they will never again be the same for that pause and that 
look. They stood breathless, spellbound, beholding what that man revealed: 
a sense of what they were within themselves, and what could be established 
without. Gandhi was one of the forces instrumental in striking the death 
blow at colonial imperialism. It is for this reason that we must examine 
more closely the elements which made for this difference in the two kinds of 
greatness. The greatness of Gandhi, though of a different order, is best 
understood against the dark backdrop. Let us review our examination of that 
age. 

It has not been the age of economic man. A period compounded out of 
political-power-controlled technology and mass-appeal-controlled workmanship 
cannot properly be called either industrial or economic. Minutely scrutinized, 
this age has fallen short of each of its boasted criteria of progress. It has not 
been industrial enough in the sense of all men’s useful production of what all 
men need or desire. It has not been scientific enough to embody system with 
reference to all knowledge or even to embrace human mastery of nature in the 
interest of all humanity. Definitely, it has been rather a neriod of political 
power in which serious scientific and technological achievements have come 
within measure in spite of rather than because of power politics which is the 
key to understanding of the Western world. The political power age has, it 
is true, produced its materialistic man as natural counterpart of its acquisitive 
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outlook. The rules of the game of “Get-what-you-can-while-the-advantage-is 
yours” enhanced materialism both in those able to possess and in those who 
aspired to gain possessions. Probably it was the deep roots of this malady of 
humanity in the West's earlier culture which led the West to set aside its own 
highest moral purpose—the full emancipation of human beings. 

Gandhi came just as this age was reaching its climax of arrogance and 
futility; but there were those who sensed that Gandhi belonged to a coming 
era of hope. How can we account for the amazing impressions of this spirit- 
impact upon this Mammon-seeking modern West? Who was this man? 
What was his message? 

Born in 1869, Gandhi grew up a plain Indian lad of conservative merchant 
parentage in the village of Porbander of Kathiawar. He was sent to London 
at nineteen to study law thereby characteristically seeking to buy privilege, 
power, and influence; but Mammon, the “Prince of this world,” was destined 
not to hold him long. Gandhi once said that it was while in London that he 
first conceived the idea of the mass use of civil resistance against injustice 
through reading about the movement for the abolition of slavery in the United 
States. The reading of Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience was, he indicated, only a 
part of this research. Soon after his return to India at the age of twenty-four, 
he was called as an enterprising young lawyer to take an important case in 
South Africa. This South African journey and the experience into which it led 
him were important in helping to mould a remarkable life and career: a life 
and career which have assumed renewed importance as charting a feasible 
way, for a world movement for freedom which may reshape the world and re- 
deem even the West. This African sojourn will bear study as Gandhi's period 
of preparation.? 

Gandhi won his legal case in South Africa by reconciliation, a success 
which he claims greatly influenced the course of his life. He learned, he said, 
the true practice of law: ‘‘to find out the better side of human nature and 
enter men’s hearts.” His case won, he stayed on in Africa because his country- 
men were suffering oppression there; the segregation restrictions were much as 
they are today under the present government of the Union of South Africa. 
His people needed to be led out of African bondage like another great 
alien race which suffered Egyptian bondage and escaped by the Red Sea route. 
This new Moses led his people by an even stranger route. He taught them 
to stand on their own feet by the power of pure and fearless hearts within 
their breasts. They were themselves surprised to enter their new freedom in 
the midst of their former enemies simply by entering into friendship with them. 
No escape route was necessary; they had laid siege to the kingdom that was 
within themselves as well. They amazed themselves and others to discover 





1. V.G. Desai, Satyagraha in South Africa, translation from Gandhi's story in 
Gujarati, Ahmedabad: Navajivan Trust, date unknown. 
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that to ‘fear not them that destroy the body’’ meant that no power on earth 
could debase or enslave them while they pursued in love for all men the truth 
which makes men free. While they followed that light they remained free. 

We should digress enough to observe that here is the same spirit, the same 
human passion burning for liberty, albeit girded more appropriately with 
Gandhi's “‘all-sided sword,” as that which struggled with other weapons at 
Bunker Hill and Valley Forge. It is the same passion even more directly 
pursued as that in Patrick Henry’s ‘Give me Liberty or give me death.” Gandhi's 
later slogan, ‘Die but do not kill,”’ sets forth, clear of the confusion of violent 
contention, this happy human determination not to yield to tyranny at any cost. 
No people have ever had a greater tradition of ‘‘civil disobedience” than the 
Americans; but nonviolence has not been in their tradition.? 


During this same period in South Africa, Gandhi taught himself with 
others the ways of a new life and society in which a Community of Man was 
foreshadowed. This was the beginning of a series of his ashrams which were 
to continue throughout his long life. The first of these agricultural colonies 
he established at Phoenix, South Africa. Gandhi, still himself a youth, gath- 
ered about him a faithful band of youth; among them was the young priest 
from England and India, destined for lasting fame as Gandhi's greatest friend 
and interpreter from the West, C. F. Andrews. It was here, living on this 
brotherhood of life of loving identification with the poor, that Gandhi began 
the development of his thought—revolution through active love. But the 
struggle also had its part in that thought. This positive assertion of the new 
life was what required its negative side of resistance. The ashram was the 
center of a struggle for freedom. Organizations and institutions which were 
thwarting life must be overthrown. With remarkable skill Gandhi drilled 
untrained laborers in the art of this basic dignity—'‘nonco-operation” with the 
arrangements which were denying them the place of men. They were trained 
to offer this “civil disobedience’ or ‘‘civil resistance” in nonviolence—suf- 
fering injury without flinching, anger, or retaliation. These people at the 
same time nursed throngs of sick people during a great plague and later, on 
the battlefields of the Boer War, they healed the wounded and buried the dead 
of their persecutors. 


Out of this positive way of co-operative and constructive living and its 
inevitable resistance to evil, Gandhi was beginning to shape his thought and 
his life. Two pure streams of religious devotion at their best—the Hindu and 
the Judeo-Christian religions, that of the unknown author of The Bhagavad 
Gita, just before the turn of the Christian era, and that of Jesus of Nazareth— 





2. The War of Independence and the pre-Civil War struggle of the North 
against slavery are illustrations of the American tradition of civil disobedience. 
Civil disobedience is not nonviolence, though it may be undergirded by nonvio- 
lence and provided by it with its methods. 
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were also converging in this Gandhi who, in socially applying their teachings, 
would go beyond them both. This could only be possible to one for whom 
truth, from whatever source, was to be apprehended and obeyed. Gandhi 
never compared the best of his own religion with the worst of others—that 
greatest possible barrier against goodwill. It is thus possible that religious 
consciousness received in Gandhi its greatest advance since Jesus. Strangely, 
these two streams of pure devotion, the Gita and Gospels, concern themselves 
with the inner spiritual “grace” by which active men, while living in a violent 
world, can devote themselves to good—the divine ‘law’ written upon the 
heart. Gandhi built upon them both, concerning himself mainly with how 
such inner spirit can organize its manifestation in the forms and techniques 
of a divine commonwealth—the Community of God. He thus brings a 
distinctively social message of the outreach of the devotion of love in pursuit of 
truth, Satyagraba, into an age which was vainly boasting that it was “‘social” 
at the very time that it was flying into irascible fragments. He was calling men 
to a profound religious experience that would express itself in politics, eco- 
nomics, and sociology in a time when most of the world was turning to the 
politics of power or worse for its salvation. 

At the outbreak of World War I, Gandhi, then forty-five years old, re- 
turned to India. His mind and heart were moulded in the image of the Man 
of Nazareth, his roots deep in the tradition of his childhood faith; but pecu- 
liarly the scene of his life was to be from now on the scene of India’s struggle 
out of bondage. 

There is still prevalent a superficial familiarity with the Indian struggle 
which has resulted from excessively political and sensational reports of the 
press. Here it is a matter of the good stamping out the best. Few realize, 
for example, how many times Gandhi risked his political leadership and even 
his life to offer loyal service to the British “Government of india." He was 
always the citizen of his country first and law abiding in spirit and nature. 
It was only when true patriotism was forced underground in India that civil 
disobedience became his way of bringing it out into the open again in the form 
of the highest citizenship. The nonviolent civil disobedience of India was 
doubly in the democratic role of highest patriotism because it added to the demo- 
cratic goal of struggle—the ending of tyranny—the democratic method which 
is to induce those reluctantly moral or stubbornly resistant to reform to yield 
before democracy’s own essential method—peaceful persuasion. It is not ne- 





3. Americans will do well to remember that this which Indians opposed was 
the same “arbitrary government’”’ which brought about their own struggle for 
independence from the same tyrannical foreign yoke long before; the only difference 
being in the method of struggling for freedom. Also that it is the democratic way 
which sets aside an arbitrary government in the form of arbitrary laws, proce- 
dures, or officials, at any time, and brings civil disobedience into the role of 
highest loyalty and truest patriotism. 
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cessary to detail the important distinction between methods of struggle when 
struggle is necessary or inevitable in the democratic tradition. It is sufficient 
here to notice that the persistent perfidy of promises of freedom made only to 
be broken, the fanfare about subtle new “formulas” intended to make the rest 
of the world forget the struggle and the thousand and one repressive acts and 
measures, led to the series of nonviolent mass civil disobedience campaigns 
which ended finally with England’s complete withdrawal from the subcontinent 
of India. 

Contrary also to the impressions of the Western press, Gandhi's practical 
teaching and program have been mainly the positive nation-building program 
and not the political and separatist action which struck off the British yoke. 
The whole of human living in the whole of India’s social organization absorbed 
his interest. The many-sided program which resulted was termed the “nation- 
building” program. Gandhi called the local units, ‘‘village republics.’’ (These 
activities which still exist and are expanding in India are known in English 
as “constructive work.” ) This program was organized nationally in four great 
areas with their nation-wide suborganizations, each as separate as possible from 
the political actionist program. The four great areas of human need were (1) 
agriculture and the peasant and land problems, (2) village industries includ- 
ing spinning and weaving, (3) village education which developed to include 
the present famous ‘Basic Education,” and (4) social reforms which concen- 
trated toward the last upon the removal of “‘untouchability.” This four-area 
movement gave practical meaning to freedom for the people in 700,000 vil- 
lages where nine-tenths of all Indians were living. Basic to their deliverance 
from a bondage largely economic was their nationwide production for con- 
sumption whether in home, in village or in factory; and organization of ex- 
change with every part of India of the yield of their own labor, in which each 
person, including men, women, and children, could take an immediate part. 
Thus a broad economic foundation was laid upon which an Indian resistance 
movement could be built. 

Can we say what Gandhi’s meaning is for the present time of the West- 
ern dilemma? May his voice not well become the voice of tomorrow's world? 
World social revolution is long overdue. Time presses upon us in the West to 
bring social advancement up to the level of our technological achievements. 
And is this not peculiarly the Western world’s problem? It is in this sense 
that Gandhi belongs to tomorrow. It is in this sense that his message and work 
is peculiarly applicable to the West and its greatest needs. While Gandhi 
and his movement cannot be understood except against the background of the 
imperialistic crisis of the West which continues into the second half of the 
twentieth century, producing its inevitable crop of world wars, Gandhi may 
very well prove to be the man of this second half of the twentieth century— 
the man who will do more to shape its revolution and its achievements than 
all others living and gone. Even now evidences of that revolution of the spirit 
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of a common humanity using nonviolence are beginning to shape up in every 
part of the world. It has always been true that great men always live after 
their times in more ways than one. 

The spirit which Gandhi revealed now moves many in various parts of the 
earth, not merely in India. Could we justly call this the new-found freedom 
of that great spirit? The world needs that spreading of the spirit of active 
love more than it needed his earthly existence. What other way is there for 
people to give their lives actively to love and for love? This continuance of 
Gandhi's spirit is interpreted here more literally and significantly than through 
any supernaturalism. Gandhi's was a God-filled life, by whatever explanation. 
The importance of a God-filled life in any time or degree is its revelation of 
what a God-filled life can be and do. “These things and greater shall ye do,” 
said Jesus. Gandhi met his death in pure pursuit of that nonviolence to which 
he devoted his life. How well that event of death fits that life! In a world 
of violence, Gandhi literally gathered into his arms and directed into his own 
bosom the arrows of human dissension, hatred, prejudice, cruelty, and superi- 
ority of attitude. In his death as in his life Gandhi pointed the way not only 
toward peace for distraught India but for the whole worid. The violence in 
India was only part of and undetachable from the great violence of the entire 
human family, as especially issuing out of relationships produced by an ex- 
panding Western society. The violence in India which directly produced 
Gandhi’s death, belonged peculiarly to the inevitable aftermath of imperialist 
“divide and rule.”’ In India’s vast wine press those “grapes of wrath” had been 
stored up for well over a period of two centuries. In a lesser degree, the 
way had been paved for fratricidal strife by two imperial dynasties running 
back through hundreds of years. The fact that the carnage was fratricidal 
pointed up the lesson of modern imperialism, that if people can be led to di- 
vide themselves enough, political domination is unnecessary for their continued 
exploitation. Gandhi's death thus merely reinforced the revelation of Gandhi's 
life. The curse upon the age was revealed in that he who gave his life to 
unite India against her tyrant now fell victim to the spell of hatred engendered 
as the specific means to a common enslavement. The cure was revealed in 
that his death pointed up the tragic weakness of a world of organized eco- 
nomic imperialism, and at the same time declared: “It is this inner (home 
variety) violence which has to be surrendered to love if any degree of security, 
freedom, or peace is to be attained.’” The enemy of our life is always within and 
never without. Democracy’s real foe comes upon her always from within, never 
from without. This is the essence of Gandhi's life and of his message to man- 
kind. 
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SOME FACTORS IN INDIAN PLANNING FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


India is moving towards a nonviolent form of socialism which is in keep- 
ing with her individualism, the religion of Hinduism, and the desire to become 
a third force between an alleged predatory Capitalism and an alleged predatory 
Communism. She wishes to move towards a future which will embody the 
great legacy of ideals inherited from Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi insisted 
that the social reordering which India needed must come by nonviolent means. 
Among the ideals he envisaged was the attainment of a socialist society by 
democratic persuasion. What Indian leadership has in mind when it talks 
of socialism is fairly clear. In presenting the Second Five-Year Plan before 
Parliament on May 24, 1956, Prime Minister Nehru said, ‘““What do we mean 
when we say ‘socialist pattern’ of life? Surely we mean a society in which 
there is social cohesion without classes, equality of opportunity, and the pos- 
sibility for everyone to have a good life.” The meaning of the good life 
for Indian thinkers does not mean a high standard of living to be accompanied 
by anomie and alienation. This directionless objective is to be avoided. 
Freedom from want is to be accompanied by national purposes of a spiritual, 
social, and religious nature, and by a concern for values which will promote 
personal development along all those lines which a classical humanism has 
always emphasized. The printed version of the Second Five-Year Plan (p. 24) 
has placed the meaning of the phrase, ‘socialist pattern,’ in somewhat clearer 
perspective: 


The accent of the socialist pattern is on the attainment of positive 
goals; the raising of living standards; the enlargements of opportuni- 
ties for all; the promotion of enterprise among the disadvantaged 
classes and the creation of a sense of partnership among all sections 
of the community. These positive goals provide the criteria for basic 
decisions. 


Prime Minister Nehru has also given substance to the phrase, “democratic 
persuasion,” the atmosphere in which India expects to plan its development. 
In talks given before the National Development Council, January 20, 1956, 
and the State Congress Committee Presidents, March 9, 1955, he has said: 
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I believe in our capacity in India... in winning over people rather 
than fighting them.... We can bring about social changes and de- 
velopments, under pressure of events, by the pressure of democracy 
and also by the friendly democratic approach, rather than by the ap- 
proach of trying to eliminate each other, and the stronger party win- 
ning. 

We realize, of course, that the interests of various groups in the 
country clash, that there are class conflicts (as) the interests of a land- 
owner are not the same as the interests of his tenant .... We do not 
ignore it... to ignore it would be to ignore reality. But, neverthe- 
less, we do not encourage class conflicts, as some people do, but try 
to resolve them, to lessen them. 

If vested interests come in the way they have to be removed; but, 
in doing so, we shall pursue the friendly co-operative way, because 
we mean ill to no one and because we realize that ultimately the good 
of the individual or the group can only come fully when the whole 
nation and our 360 million people advance. 

Therefore, the test is always the good of the masses of our people. 
This combination of firm adherence to principle and objective, and 
yet a friendly approach even to those who differ and whose interests 
clash with that objective, is the way Gandhiji taught us. It is in 
keeping with the genius of India. 

The Indian ideal of achieving socialism is an interesting contrast to the 
decline of socialism everywhere in Europe this side of the Iron Curtain and 
its waning popularity with most intellectuals. India, however, also has its 
own antisocialistic climate. One periodical which reflects this in part is the 
Indian Libertarian edited by Kusum Lotwala. One manifestation of this 
periodical’s critical attitude towards the government's socialistic ideals is the 
tendency to welcome accounts of the failure of socialism in the West. Consider- 
ing that the Indian Libertarian stands for a free economy and libertarian demo- 
cracy, this is not surprising. In spite of the antisocialist opposition, however, 
most educated Indians and most politically idealistic ones, seem to be bent 
upon supporting the government's socialistic objective. 

According to Professor Rostow, the economic historian, all societies can 
be classified five ways: the traditional society; the transitional society in 
which social and economic changes are just beginning; the “‘take-off’’ society 
which has been busy transforming itself economically and socially, con- 
centrating this transformation within two or three decades; the maturing 
society in which science and technology are affecting profound material changes 
and forcing accompanying new social vistas and institutions; and finally the 
high-mass consumption society (The Economist, 8/15 and 8/22, 1959). Rostow 
emphasizes that India is at the “take-off” point now. The First and Second 
Five-Year Plans were framed in the full realization of this fact. Therefore, 
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India’s objectives are relatively modest. These objectives can be seen at a 
glance by running over the outline below which has been taken from the volume 
entitled The New India: Progress Through Democracy, written under the 
auspices of the Planning Commission, Government of India, (Macmillan, 


1958): 
INDIA’S SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
Targets for India’s Growth—1956-1961 
I. Advance of Agriculture and Rural People 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


All of rural India—three hundred and twenty-five million villagers— 
covered by the rural development program. 

A twenty-eight per cent rise in agricultural production, with a twenty- 
five per cent increase in foodgrains production alone. 

Twenty-one million more acres put under irrigation. 

Every cultivated acre supplied with fertilizers and improved seed. 

Continued progress on land reform, and more opportunities for landless 
laborers. 


Rapid Development of Industry, Power, Transport 

A sixty-four per cent increase in (net) industrial production. 

Intensive development of basic industries with a one hundred and fifty 
per cent increase in capital goods production alone. 

Three new steel plants, with over two hundred and thirty per cent in- 
crease in steel production alone. 

Three new steel plants, with over two hundred and thirty per cent in- 
crease in steel production, including doubled private steel production. 

Intensive development of village and small-scale industries, to increase 
their production by thirty per cent. 

A one hundred per cent increase in electric power production, and fifty- 
eight per cent increase in coal production. 

Modernization and improvement of railways to carry at least thirty-five 
per cent more freight and fifteen per cent more passenger traffic. 
Expanding transport, with 19,000 more miles of surfaced roads and en- 

larged ports, harbors, and shipping. 


Fuller Employment. 

Ten million more jobs and employment opportunities. 

An intensified manpower program to prepare and secure trained per- 
sonnel for development. 

Special programs for training and absorbing the educated unemployed. 


Higher Living Standards 

An eighteen per cent rise in income per person, or a rise from fifty-six 
dollars a year (1956) to sixty-six dollars (1961). 

A twenty-one per cent increase in consumer goods, to include: 
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A sixteen per cent increase in cloth available per person, or a rise 
from sixteen yards a year to eighteen and one half yards. 

An adequate and more balanced diet, including not only cereals, but more 
milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruits. 

Primary school for nearly eight million (twenty-three per cent) more 
children. 

Nearly two million (twenty-five per cent) more homes. 

Twelve thousand five hundred (eleven per cent) more doctors, and three 
thousand more rural health clinics. 


V. More Income for National Development. 

Increased national production and income will make it possible to save 
larger amounts for investment in national development, at the same 
time that living standards rise. 

At the end of the Second Plan, eleven per cent of national income, as 
against seven per cent at the end of the First Plan, is expected to be 
invested. 


VI. What the Plan Will Cost 
Rs. 4,800 crores, or double the amount for the First Plan, will be spent 
by the States and the Central Government to achieve these goals. 
Rs. 2,400 crores in addition is expected to be invested over the Second 
Plan by private enterprise in industry, agriculture and other develop- 
ment. 


It is to be noted that 1 crore equals ten million rupees so that Rs. 4,800 
crores are equivalent to $9.6 billion. This is about two and a half times 
the figure for the First Five-Year Plan. The rupee, equivalent to about 
twenty-one United States cents, is the basic unit of Indian currency. A 
crore of rupees (Rs. one crore) equals roughly two million dollars. 

In the words of the Planning Commission, the Indian government re- 
cognizes that “if India achieves every target of the Second Five-Year Plan by 
1960-61, it will still be a very poor country, with average incomes far below 
those of Japan today, to say nothing of Europe and the United States.” 

Basically, the Second Five-Year Plan has four major objectives. These 
are: (1) a sizeable (twenty-five per cent) increase in national income to raise 
the still depressed living standards; (2) rapid industrialization, especially the 
development of basic industries; (3) a large expansion in employment op- 
portunities; and (4) reduction in inequalities in income and wealth, and an 
increasing measure of economic and social justice for all groups. Behind these 
four objectives lie eight significant decisions which are at the heart of India’s 
approach to planning. These eight decisions are: 


1. The Second Plan must be big—big enough and powerful enough 
to begin to lift the Indian economy across the “threshold” to a 
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developed nation. 

2. India will develop first and above all its agriculture and its rural 
people. 

3. India will develop its industries—but with a careful balancing 
of large and small industry, of the heavy industries basic to eco- 
nomic growth, and the traditional small and hand industries es- 
sential to employment and social stability. 


4. India will increase living standards and consumption at the same 
time that it builds its industries. 


5. India will take advantage of every possible way of growth con- 
sistent with democracy to develop the nation and its people. 

6. India will seek the development of all groups and classes among 
its people, and of all regions of the nation, so that there may be 
a growing equality of income and opportunity. 

7. India will at every step of its progress associate the people in the 
villages and districts with planning and development, so that 
their initiative, energies, and cooperation are awakened and as- 
sured, and may serve as the constructive and creative instrument 
of development itself. 

8. India will, in all its plans and policies, set as its highest single 
purpose the development of the individual and his advancement 
in human freedom. 


Actually Nehru and his advisors are well disposed towards an economy which, 
for the time being, at least, will be institutionally pluralistic; that is, a mixture 
of socialism, private enterprise, and co-operatives. Nehru’s flexibility in this 
respect is mentioned by Bowles (Ambassador's Report) who says: 


What kind of economic organization does Nehru want for India? 
In his younger days he read Marx thoroughly and found the Marxian 
analysis of imperialism a useful tool during the long struggle against 
the British. But he dislikes dogmatism of all kinds, and has never 
really accepted any rigid economic doctrine. Socialism, today, he 
considers too narrow to be workable. He always seemed to me to be 
a thorough pragmatist on the question of economic development. He 
has announced himself in favor of private ownership wherever i: will 
work, government ownership where that will work, and the use of 
co-operatives in other fields. While I was in India a great debate 
was waged about effectiveness of rationing and price controls in the 
present Indian economic climate. Finally, with Nehru’s full agree- 
ment, practically all controls were abandoned, in the hope of en- 
couraging more production. 
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Certain transfers of wealth occur in India, which cannot be planned for. 
Let us mention some of these: Bhoodan, Sampittidan, and Gramdan. 
Bhoodan means “the gift of land”; Sampittidan, “the gift of wealth’; and 
Gramdan, “the gift of villages.” These phenomena all owe their inception to 
one of Gandhi's foremost lieutenants, Acharya Vinova Bhave. Taya Zinkin 
in her book, India Changes (Oxford University Press, 1958), describes him as 
follows: 
He... was Gandhi's ideal civil disobeyer; as such he spent many 
years in jail, although he is not interested in politics. He believes 
that land is an element like air and that every man has a right to a 
share of it. He believes also in love and nonviolence. He is op- 
posed to money, in favor of barter, opposed to contraception and in 
favor of abstinence. He speaks eighteen languages, including French, 
Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit. His favorite books are dictionaries 
because they show the oneness of mankind. He has an ulcer, dys- 
entery, lumbago, and a nasty cough. In his photographs he re- 
sembles Rodin’s John the Baptist, frail and imperfect, with an ascetic 
face and a Gothic beard... 


In April 1951, Bhave announced that he would try to get landowners to 
redistribute their land to the poor, and that he would try to bring about a 
transfer of fifty-million acres—about one sixth of India’s cultivable land—so 
as to provide land for India’s ten million landless families. In six years he 
succeeded in arranging, through his personal and saintly influence, the transfer 
of four and one-half million acres from over half a million donors. The State 
Governments of India have had to pass legislation to accelerate these transfers. 
Land is given to a family in trusteeship since no Bhoodan land can be sold, 
mortgaged, rented, or left fallow. Through Bhave donors have been persuaded 
to give one sixteenth of their income to newly settled land holders for the 
purchase of bullocks, seeds, and tools. Corollaries to Sampittidan are Kuadan, 
the giving of one hundred dollars, which is the cost of a well; Shramdan, the 
gift of voluntary labor; and Jivandan, the gift of one’s life—that is, its dedica- 
tion forever to Bhoodan work. The Khouds of Orissa responded to Bhave’s 
appeals by giving him the whole of their villages. Thus began Gramdan which 
has forced a major change in legislation under the government of Orissa, involv- 
ing for the district of Koraput in Orissa one-seventh of the land and one-sixth 
of the population. Gramdan land is held in trusteeship by villagers; decisions 
are arrived at democratically, although some communal aspects of labor and 
marketing are involved; and a beginning has been made in the establishment 
of co-operatives. Large-scale institutional changes of the type just described, 
obviously cannot be foreseen by any type of secular, national planning. In- 
stead such plans must be adjusted locally or regionally to transfers of the types 
which Bhave has succeeded in inaugurating. 
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Another consideration of importance in Indian national planning is that 
eleven and a half million people, or twenty-nine per cent (1950-51 figure) of 
all people working outside agriculture, are employed in small enterprises. To- 
gether these produce about one-twelfth (eight per cent) of all India’s goods 
and services, to a value of as much as the total production of all large and 
medium-sized industries. The highlights, for Village and Small-Scale Industry 
in national planning, can be seen from the fact that the Second Five-Year 
Plan involves the following objectives, as outlined in The New India: Prog- 
ress Through Democracy—First Plan Rs. 49.9 crores Second Plan Rs. 200 
crores. 

Highlights of Programs for Village and Small Industry 

The Second Plan will spend Rs. 200 crores, or four times as much as the 
First Plan, to develop and strengthen India’s village and small-scale Industries, 
with these main targets: 


A thirty per cent increase in production—sufficient to meet most of 
the increase in demand for consumer goods expected over the Se- 
cond Plan. 

Half a million new full-time jobs and employment opportunities. 

Training for village craftsmen and small manufacturers in use of im- 
proved equipment and more productive techniques. 

Better facilities for supply of raw materials and of credit, and for 
marketing research and service, electric power, and so on. 

An industrial extension service in every State for small manu- 
facturers. 


The First Five-Year Plan devoted Rs. 49.9 crores on the part of the govern- 
ment to Village and Small-Scale Industry. The Second Five-Year plan al- 
located Rs. 200 crores to the same objective while under the Second Five-Year 
Plan private enterprise is expected to invest Rs. roo crores in small industrial 
and other enterprises. 

Many Indian thinkers do not want industrialization to follow the same 
path in India which it took in the West and for this reason cottage crafts, 
village enterprise, and small-scale industry are to be given special emphasis. 
In Britain, at the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, producers’ goods 
had to be housed in large buildings called factories. This was made necessary 
because of the space such producers’ goods needed to occupy. As a result 
family life, which had centered about the cottage and village life which fur- 
nished a sense of community and provided a commonly held way of life, was 
increasingly impaired, and in some cases, destroyed outright. The reader is 
familiar with the social blights which followed and which thereafter gave rise 
to a literature of social protest from Ruskin and many others. The worst 
features of the early Industrial Revolution were centralization and urbanization. 
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These in turn helped to bring about the loss of a sense of community and the 
weakening of the virtues inherent in the extended family. These industrial 
tendencies and their social costs have increased as the impact of science and 
technology of man’s ecology has become greater. 

This pathology has, of course, been advanced in the West as a result of 
what Gunnar Myrdal (Rich Lands and Poor) calls the principle of circular 
and cumuiative causation. In this context this principle implies that industriali- 
zation has “backwash effects’; that is to say, it tends to feed on itself, ex- 
panding more and more in geographical centers where it has already started, 
and drawing population to these centers (a form of positive, economic feed- 
back), reducing population in other areas, and dislocating traditional ways of 
life. As a result the concomitant social pathology is even extended to areas 
in which no factories are located at all. 

India, of course, wishes to avoid repetition of this social pathology, if 
she can. She wishes to learn from the mistakes of the West. Basic to her 
national existence is her village and family life. These are to be preserved 
at all costs, an outlook which is net hard to understand in a country which is 
eighty-five per cent rural and possesses seven hundred thousand villages 
(according to the 1951 census). This is why the Second Five-Year Plan 
emphasizes the utilization of hand and cottage crafts as well as village and 
small-scale industry. These tend to leave family and communal existence un- 
disturbed. An interesting outline of what the Small-Scale Industries Board 
hopes to achieve, is given in The New India: Progress Through Democracy, 
Section II, Chapter III. In preserving this emphasis, of course, India still in- 
tends to make the transition to large-scale industrial development. This, after 
all, is the basic feature of Indian economic planning. It is hoped, however, 
that the transition can be made in a way which leaves family and village life 
unimpaired. What is desired is large-scale industrial development which will 
not destroy existing ecology and communal life. Chester Bowles in his 
Ambassador's Report puts it succinctly: 

This industrialization, when it comes, need not follow the old ex- 
ample of the West, where industries clumped around coal mines and 
railroad tracks, the only sources of power and transport. With them 
came the huddled, dispirited industrial slums. Today, electric power 
and truck transportation mean that industry can be far more broadly 
distributed. 

Already our own country is witnessing some of the beneficial re- 
sults of the new trend to smaller-scale industry. Small towns now 
support food-processing plants, machine shops, assembly plants and 
other local factories producing for a regional, or even a national mar- 
ket. The economic basis of these towns is much broader than that of 
the old manufacturing city. It is usually possible for the factory 
workers to own homes and even to farm several acres. The smaller 
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size of the community makes it easier for people to sink their roots 
and take a part in its affairs. 

No doubt this trend will continue in Western nations. The newly 
developing countries, however, have the opportunity to guide their 
industrial growth along these lines without first going through the 
stage of big-city industrial centralization. Atomic energy, in which 
field India has many competent research scientists, is opening up 
new possibilities. Because Indian resources have been entirely de- 
voted to experiments on peacetime uses, India has made considera- 
ble progress in plans to harness it for industrial power. Work on 
an atomic pile in Bombay is well under way and foreign scientists 
are impressed with the vigorous way in which the Indians are pro- 
ceeding. 

The plan is to convert soil with a high monazite content, which 
is in plentiful supply in South India, into nuclear fuel. India has 
enough uranium deposits within her borders to start the reaction in 
the monazite sands. 

All this is a long way in the future. For the present, as Nehru 
says, “This generation of Indians is sentenced to hard labor.’ Since 
the Plan requires that most additions to India’s annual output go in- 
to industrial expansion and not into more consumer production for 
the public, the Indian people will have to keep their belts tight for 
many years. 

Any thinking which would tend to view underdeveloped countries like 
India as capable of achieving “take-off, via the intense use of atomic power 
and automation, faces difficulties. According to the Planning Commission, 
fifteen and three tenths million new full-time jobs would have to be created 
over and above that required by the Second Five-Year Plan to wipe out un- 
employment. It is quite obvious that without some radical institutional inno- 
vations, trimmed to an appropriate use of both atomic power and automation, 
unemployment might be increased. To determine an optimum use of atomic 
power and automation in a country like India, requires special research and 
thought. In the field of atomic energy India’s long-term objective is the genera- 
tion of power to light the countryside, to give power to industries, and supply 
tools of science to improve agriculture and to fight disease. At present, the 
capital outlay for automation equipment is discouraging as compared with the 
cheapness of labor, apart from the welfare considerations involved. As a re- 
sult, India will probably lag behind in the exploitation of automation, and any 
minor use she would like to make of it is slowed up by the need to install an 
educational and vocational program for the special skills involved. 

It is interesting, however, to note that India’s emphasis on village and small 
scale industry opens up the possibility for technological advancement on an 
entirely new front. Her planning may have to be revised in the future because 
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of a new technology more favorable to the achievement of decentralization 
and the preservation of an organic sense of community than the traditional, 
massive forms of producers’ goods. I am referring here to miniaturization, 
the ability to create producers’ goods which are much smaller than standard 
types but which function just as efficiently, sometimes more so. A brief sur- 
vey of this new technology was given in Newsweek (February 29, 1960). 
This issue of Newsweek mentions the following: 


A motion-picture camera smaller than a pack of cigarettes; an air 
conditioner no bigger than a walnut; a radio receiver the size of a 
domino; a sturdy electric motor the diameter of a dime; a light bulb 
smaller than a pinhead; a gear with teeth like grains of salt, and bear- 
ings no bigger than the period at the end of this sentence. 

‘Blue-sky’ predictions of things to come? Not at all; for these 
minuscule marvels are already in use—some in laboratories; some in 
business and industry—throughout the country. Scheduled for dis- 
play next month at the Institute of Radio Engineers convention in 
New York City, they are but a few of the vast range of devices pro- 
duced in the drive for miniaturization, the nation’s multi-billion- 
dollar search for the infinitesimal. 

So swift is the trend toward miniaturization that the term itself may 
be an anachronism. Research scientists have already groped their 
way into the new field of ‘micro-miniaturization,’ and now stand on 
the brink of the ultimate—‘molecular miniaturization.’ But what- 
ever the choice of terms, the goals are the same. ‘If you can see it,’ 
reads Western Electric's motto, ‘it’s too big.’ 


Miniaturization is taking over in commerce, industry, communication, and the 
home. It would appear that if planners in underdeveloped countries like India 
wish to exploit this new technology, not only can cottage craft and village 
small-scale industries be set going in a most fortunate direction but also large- 
scale industrial development may be capable of being inaugurated in a form 
which could conceivably avoid urban congestion. This might come about by 
a form of large-scale enterprise which minimizes the worst features of centrali- 
zation, urbanization, and industrialization as we know them. Méinaturization 
coupled with automation can give undreamed of forms to any underdeveloped 
country’s effort to jump into the twentieth century via science, industry, and 
technology. The prospect of avoiding both the mistakes of the West and the 
social pathology which the West has inherited through the principle of cir- 
cular and cumulative causation, would be the chief raison d'etre of miniaturiza- 
tion. 

There are many major factors, both economic and noneconomic, which are 
interlocked with the success or failure of Indian economic planning. A vast 
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literature is available on all of these. Chief among these factors is population 
growth. India’s population in 1951 was 356,829,485. That population has 
been increasing by five million souls per year while India’s social services are 
also constantly lowering the death rate. It has been estimated that her popu- 
lation would be half a billion by 1977 and six hundred and seventy-five million 
by A. D. 2001. The picture of population in relation to some of the other 
major features which will vitally affect the success of planning is given by 
Jack Finegan in India Today (The Bethany Press, St. Louis, Missouri, 1955): 


.. .More than two thirds of the population of India is dependent 
upon agricultural pursuits for livelihood, and of the actual labor force 
also over two thirds are engaged in agriculture. But in spite of this 
great concentration of human effort upon the soil, India does not pro- 
duce enough food for the needs of its peple. Not only are vast num- 
bers already undernourished, but the annual increase of population 
requires 700,000 tons of additional food grains per year. The rela- 
tive inefficiency of agricultural production can be recognized in such 
contrasts as these: In India 75,000,000 workers till 320,000,000 
acres; in the United States 8,000,000 farmers cultivate 360,000,000 
acres. In India 10,000 tractors are in use; in the United States 2,500, 
ooo. In India less than 500,000 tons of fertilizer are applied to the 
soil in a year; in the United States 20,000,000 tons are used. The 
average crop yields in India are from one third to one half of those 
in other major agricultural countries, and of the total arable land only 
sixteen per cent is irrigated as compared, for example, with forty- 
eight per cent in Japan. 

Industry, for its part, accounts for a relatively small proportion of 
the wealth of India; 2,500,000 persons constitute the working force 
in industry, less than two per cent of the total laboring population. 

The factories account for only seven per cent of the total national in- 

come. And foreign trade has shown a deficit every year during the 

past five except for 1950. 

The foregoing facts outline statistically something of the colossal 
problem of life in India. The population is large and growing. In 
spite of the fact that two-thirds of the people are occupied with agri- 
culture, there is not enough food for all. Clothing, shelter, and 
other elementary necessities are woefully lacking... . 

For a detailed and technical account of all the economic factors with which 
Indian planning must deal, the reader should consult George Rosen’s Indus- 
trial Change in India: Industrial Growth, Capital Requirements, and Techno- 
logical Change, 1937-1955 (The Free Press). On the whole, Rosen expects 
the projected growth of the private large-scale industrial sector, the potential ex- 
pansion of small-scale industry, and the growth of the government-owned 
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industrial sector to have a cumulative effect in supporting a relative rise in in- 
dustry’s contribution to national income. Certain existing problems, however, 
have to be overcome. One minor one is misunderstanding concerning the 
government policy of licensing plants which makes it difficult for small firms 
to obtain licenses. Three major problems which have to be dealt with, for 
instance, are (1) the need to ensure a rising demand for industrial products; 
(2) to make sure that the public utilities needed for the expansion of private 
industry will be forthcoming; and (3) that the rates of profit and internal 
financing in the existing private sector of the Indian economy, will be main- 
tained. However, Rosen is convinced that the relative rise of industry's con- 
tribution to national income will be more likely if these and other problems 
are overcome, and if government policy consciously assists the start and ex- 
pansion of small-scale industry. 
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RURAL INDIA IN REVIEW* 


Since this issue of the Journal of Human Relations is devoted to village 
India, and since so much of that country is rural-based, both as to people as 
well as to economy, attention is given here to selected aspects of conditions in 
rural India. This should be especially pertinent at this moment in history, for 
on April 1, 1961, India initiates its Third Five-Year Plan, and the nonurban 
sector of Indian society is a prominent factor in the new program. 


Rural Economy in Planned Development 


V. L. Mehta, writing on this subject, pointed out that the raising of the 
standard of living of the people of India has always been accepted as one of 
the principal aims of national planning. This was among the objectives in 
the Second Plan, but is not referred to in the draft outline of the new five- 
year program. Since agriculture is the source of livelihood of seventy per 
cent of the people, success in achieving this goal can be judged by the impact 
that the new plan will have on the level of incomes in rurai areas. So far 
there is no evidence to show that the average rural income has gone up to an 
extent that can lead to a rise in the standard of living. Judging by relative 
standards, rural incomes are just a little more than two fifths of urban incomes, 
while those of agricultural laborers are barely one third those of the national 
average, low as the latter itself is. Unless a continuous and appreciable in- 
crease takes place in these proportions, the new Plan can scarcely be described 
as rural-oriented. 

This situation is tied to the question of pressure of population on the land. 
One of the objectives of long-term planning emphasized in the Draft Outline of 
the new Plan is the bringing down “of the proportion of the population de- 
pendent on agriculture from the present level of about sixty-nine to seventy 
per cent to about sixty per cent’’ by the end of the Five-Year Plan. By that 
time, however, the population may have gone up considerably, so that the 
lowering of the proportion of those engaged in agriculture by ten per cent in 
the next fifteen years may not reduce the pressure of population then; much 
less can it alleviate the present situation. There is no evidence extant indicat- 
ing that as a result of the first two Plans this pressure has declined. Rather, 





*Much of the material in this section is based on data from various issues of 
United Asia published in 1960. 
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the Second Plan provided for employment being found in agriculture for 
1,600,000 persons, while in the Draft Outline of the present Plan the figure 
of additional persons to be found employment in agriculture is put down as 
3,500,000. With no relief in the pressure on land, how it is possible to raise 
appreciably the level of incomes from agriculture is difficult to comprehend. 

It is to meet this condition that the plea is made for the diversification of 
the rural economy of India. Diversification is not a new phrase in Indian 
economic literature. To a certain extent the economy has been diversified, 
gradually in the past forty years, but with little effect either on the standard 
of living of the large majority of the people or on the pressure of population 
of the land. It is the failure of industrialization as it has progressed so far 
to afford any real relief in either of these directions that has led economists and 
social thinkers to urge that what is called for is a diversification of the economy, 
an objective partially accepted in both the First and Second Plans. We should 
keep in mind that rural incomes are low because there is, among other things, 
a large number of nonearning dependents among the rural populations, and 
the number of those who have less than a half day’s work to do runs into the 
millions. Only a fraction of these latter persons can be absorbed into large- 
scale industry and other centralized enterprises, whether in the private or 
public sector. A few may be taken into secondary or tertiary occupations, but 
an all-out effort is undoubtedly necessary to find work for the many millions 
who have little or no work to which they can turn their hands. 

Facing up to this, we must keep in mind that under the Constitution of 
India the citizens have the right to an adequate means of livelihood. Such a 
thesis, however, can be accepted only if India cultivates a new outlook and be- 
gins to think in terms of a new pattern of social organization. With the large 
masses of India’s people living in villages and with the great bulk of them en- 
gaged in agriculture and allied occupations, it is towards evolving a rural 
civilization that India should address herself. On the labor of the rural citizen 
depends the health and strength of India. That health and strength can be 
built up if, insofar as possible, India seeks a transformation in the rural economy 
by securing for the rural producer the largest degree of control over the 
manufacture and sale of the produce of the countryside. Such control, under 
an egalitarian society, should not vest in individuals, but in local communities 
so organized that communal activity becomes more profitable than individual 
action. These communities would be self-governing, deriving their strength 
from pursuit of the principles of self-help and mutual aid, and educating on- 
coming generations in the spirit of fellowship. 


Reflections on Land Reform: 


M. B. Desai, who teaches agricultural economics at the University of 
Baroda, points out that to understand the subject of present day land reform 
programs, it is helpful to know something about the main features of agrarian 
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reforms attempted previously in India. Both in the conferment of occupancy 
rights and fixity of fair rent, which have been the main planks in the zamindari 
and tenancy reforms, there are material variations in the levels of change brought 
about and the progress achieved through effective implementation. Variations 
here arise partly from the difference in economic and administrative back- 
grounds of different states: (1) Some states were reluctant to enact the ne- 
cessary comprehensive laws and to help towards country-wide uniformity. (2) 
Land and other agrarian laws, besides, came in quick succession and the fre- 
quent changes were made in them through amendments to the acts and rules 
governing enforcement. (3) It was difficult to translate faithfully the laws 
into action partly because of limited understanding on the part of the people for 
whose benefit they were intended, and also because of the inability of the ad- 
ministration to cope with the task for which it had not applied itself until 
initiation of the laws. (4) The sections of the rural population which were ad- 
versely affected by the laws were, on the other hand, enlightened and seized 
every opportunity to exploit the situation in their interests by either forestalling 
the laws or unearthing loopholes in the enactments. (5) The rural people 
were also handicapped by a variety of economic bottlenecks and felt helpless 
in the face of their reliance on and strength of the interests affected by agrarian 
change. (6) The complexity and rapidity of change introduced a measure 
of uncertainty about the agrarian policy and the contemplated new rural social 
order. (7) Agrarian laws and the shifting objectives they carried also left 
a measure of uncertainty on the agrarian horizon. (8) This in turn had a 
harmful effect on production and on the plan itself. 

The common theme running through the measures to abolish the zamindari 
(money lenders) and the double tenures, to ensure security of tenure and fixity 
of fair rent, to regulate the sales and transfer of agricultural lands and farm 
land prices, and in the acquisition and distribution of agricultural lands under 
the Bhoodan and Gramdan movements, and the introduction of ceilings on 
landholdings appears to be social justice and economic equality in the rural 
sector. It, however, served to emphasize the social justice and economic 
equality aspects more than productivity and production. In an economy where 
planning is democratic and aims at as large a measure of agreement and co- 
operation of the people as possible, a complete balance between the rights and 
performance is difficult to achieve. But it is equally true that a total neglect 
of this relationship will generate currents which, if not properly attended, might 
bring increasing difficulties. 

Up to now land reforms appear not to have succeeded in bringing about 
a change for the better. With limited land and millions of landless and petty 
cultivators it is difficult to perceive the measure of equality that even the insti- 
tution of land ceilings will bring. A recent estimate shows that the phenom- 
enon of excessive ownership of land is confined to some seven to sixteen per 
cent of the cultivated area, whereas the landless and the small holders are in 
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such large numbers that this excess will hardly make any impression on the 
situation. On the basis of 350,000,000 acres of cultivated land, this surplus 
would work out at about 50,000,000 acres at the outside. There are about 
seven million landless rural households and about nine million farmers who 
possess less than one acre each. The surplus would thus not suffice for distri- 
bution among the landless alone. Holdings up to ten acres would number 
over sixty per cent of the farms. Assuming ten acres as the minimum for rea- 
sonable cultivation, and a surplus of 50,000,000 acres according to the concept 
of excessive land ownership of over fifty acres per capita, it is easy to size up 
the probable equity that ceilings on holdings will introduce in land ownership 
and occupation. 

It is true that a diversified agriculture can improve farm incomes and em- 
ployment, and therefore lower ceilings should constitute much less a handicap 
than when cultivation constitutes the most important source of employment and 
income. This diversification, however, is a long drawn out process. Further, 
it can bring about maximum good only in the context of a certain minimum 
area of farm unit. This is essential, not merely to fully appreciate the impli- 
cations of land ceilings, but also to understand the potentialities of diversi- 
fied farming. 

Turning to co-operative farming, it appears to be a reversal of the main 
current of Indian agrarian patterns hitherto followed, and seems to conform to 
the needs of the situation. But the plan effort to be effective requires a better 
spread over. Co-operative farming by reducing the number of operational 
units and by bringing in the landless and the small holder will help improve the 
coverage. Up until the present for want of resource bases, the disadvantaged 
rural sector was largely bypassed, since it was felt that their potentiality to 
generate economic surplus and throw it on the market to aid growth of the 
over-all economy is limited. Co-operative farming at first glance appears to 
offer a solution to such problems. It is, however, difficult to appreciate the 
possible success of co-operative farming in the context of land ceilings and the 
analysis of policy implications. Ceilings on landholdings can be interpreted 
as producing needed indirect pressure and inducement to join co-op farms 
through a levelling down, but beyond that both appear to be contradictory. 
In general, we need to remember that numerous aspects connected with the 
organization and operation of co-op farms need to be cleared up. Much 
confused thinking prevails about the method which is hurting the co-op 
movement. 

The conclusion is inescapable that land reform in India lacks the very 
essential ingredients of precision, clarity, direction, and purpose. It is realized 
that where one must make certain economic, social, and political compromises 
some requisites have to be sacrificed. But on the other hand, in the process of 
compromise it can be carried beyond limits that are prudent and which connote 
little attention to long-term objectives. In general, a study of the measures 
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already tried and an examination of the shifts in the ground they involve in- 
dicate that if a more definite policy had been laid down from the beginning, 
India would have made substantial advances and brought about a better socio- 
economic order in the rural farming sector; and a sound agricultural produc- 
tion pattern would have developed at the same time. On the eve of the Third 
Plan, we hope it is possible to clear the air by clarifying ideas and objectives on 
the subject so as to lead to a more rational and co-ordinated agrarian program 
over a period of time. 


Implications of the Third Five-Year Plan 


In a talk on this subject that has particular reference to the rural area, 
Shriman Narayan, a member of the planning commission, revealed that the 
Planning Commission’s approach to small industries or village industries is 
not from any doctrinaire point of view. Rather the Commission has the re- 
sponsibility to balance more production with more employment and in order 
to do that there is no other method except to improve the technique, supply 
power wherever necessary, and to take industry into the rural areas. This does 
not mean that there is no scope for large-scale industries or heavy industries. 
Some of these basic industries which form the foundation for economic growth 
are essential; and they naturally have to be in the public sector and centralized. 
But there is enormous scope for small-scale industries in the countryside, and 
it is desired to give impetus to this industrial growth on a co-operative decentra- 
lized basis as far as it is possible to do so. 


Labor in India and Asia 


Both in India and other parts of Asia there are certain features which are 
held in common as regards the labor force. Modern large-scale industry has 
not been sufficiently developed to enable it to surpass traditional industry and 
agriculture. Naturally there has been a conflict between modern and tradi- 
tional industries and between industry and agriculture. Modern industry, 
which constitutes the fields of organized labor, employs a small proportion of 
the total labor force; however, because of its concentration, urbanization, vocal 
power, and importance as the growth part of the economy, this small propor- 
tion monopolizes welfare measures and labor legislation by bringing pressure on 
employers and government. The large mass of unorganized workers in tradi- 
tional industries and in agriculture are left uncared for. 

Asian countries, excluding Japan, are predominantly agricultural, employ- 
ing over seventy per cent of the gainfully occupied population. (India has 
seventy-one per cent; Pakistan seventy-six per cent; the Philippines sixty-six 
per cent; Thailand eighty-five per cent, for example.) Naturally, a vast ma- 
jority of the workers are farmers, tenants, and landless laborers. Most of the 
Asian countries have recently taken to land reform programs and to encourag- 
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ing the development of traditional industries. But the workers in organized 
industries still appear to be far better off than those in agriculture or small- 
scale manufacturing. The latter are unorganized, scattered, and diffuse, and 
thus have failed to secure rights or bolster their position in the economy. Trade 
union activity is concentrated mainly in urban industrial areas, and fundamental- 
ly in the strategic sectors of the economy such as railways, motor transport, 
maritime industry, docks, and parks, mines, large manufacturing establishments, 
and so on. 

It should be pointed out, too, that the rural background of Indian and 
other Asian industries make labor problems somewhat complex. Modern 
industrialization, says S. D. Punekar, has not yet created for itself a stable 
industrial proletariat, and it is still dependent upon a labor force with an agri- 
cultural bias. The “‘commitment’’ and “‘structuring’’ of an industrial labor 
supply are yet lacking. Workers in factories and industrial establishments 
have still not cut the umbilical cords connecting them with the land and the 
village, and hence they have not yet become a loyal and disciplined group on the 
industrial horizon. Because of the increasing pressure of population on the 
land in rural areas, there has been an influx into the city; and planners in Asian 
countries are now facing the difficult problems involved in rural-urban migra- 
tion—such as the economic position and status of migrants, changes in their 
occupational status after migration, and factors that favor or impede migration. 
Haphazard urbanization, contributed to by increasing industrialization, bring 
with it such elements as sex-disparity, overcrowding in slums, widespread un- 
employment, prostitution, alcoholism, gambling, and begging. Further, la- 
bor protests begin to arise when migrants to the city are not fitted properly in- 
to the new social and industrial structure. 

The problem of transforming a large proportion of the people from a 
rural and farm environment, or one in which they participated as small arti- 
sans in small communities with a rural overcast or as traders in a countryside 
atmosphere, is tremendous. Labor problems in India and Asia are to be 
viewed in the setting of this conflict between traditional and modern ways to 
which this transformation gives rise. Modern industrialization of traditiona!ly 
rural society demands some change in the existing economic condition, politi- 
cal, and social setup. Such a change should be made smoothly and graduallv 
without upsetting suddenly the existing conditions, so that the conflict between 
traditional and modern ways might not harm the interests of the nations in- 
volved. Conflict arises between the industrial and traditional culture; for ex- 
ample, between the role of the modern trade union and the traditional concept 
of the management function, which is a benevolent and autocratic paternalism. 
Thus is understood the difference, in part, between workers in the West and 
those in Asia, where the relationship between employer and employee is often 
still unconsciously perceived by the Asian worker as a relationship between 
child and father. 
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The task of industrializing the former village workers in India and else- 
where in Asia, according to Shri J. R. D. Tata, consists in meeting the follow- 
ing requirements: (1) to provide for the basic material needs of the workers: 
good working conditions, adequate wages, job security, retirement benefits, 
housing, medical care, and educational facilities for both the worker and his 
family; (2) both within and outside the factory, satisfying the more intangi- 
ble but equally strong human desire for self-expression and fulfiliment and 
other urges characteristic of human life—the recognition of individual worth, 
opportunities for promotion and leadership, the feeling that one “belongs’’; 
(3) to cope with the special problems of workers just transplanted from a vil- 
lage to a modern industrial urban community. 

One has to keep in mind the following factors about rural workers now in in- 
dustry: the loss of personal contact, the remoteness of individual work from 
the end-product, and the lack of a personal stake in the enterprise. All these 
are aspects of large-scale industry which must be considered where this new type 
of rural worker is concerned. The migrants have a different background: 
they are drawn from villages, jungles and hills, and from all kinds of religious 
communities, professions and castes; and they often suffer acutely from the dis- 
integration of their previous background and spiritual values and from the loss 
of individuality. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDIA: 
A CLASSIFIED INVENTORY OF REPRESENTATIVE RECENT RESEARCH 


Abstract: An inventory of representative research in human relations in 
India, research completed and in progress, classified in terms of the following 
categories: general works; communism; economics; education; foreign policy 
and relations; government and politics; religion and philosophy; sociological, 
anthropological, and psychological studies. Includes title of research project 
or study, the name of the author, and the address of the author where possible, 
name of the journal if the work has been published, name of the publisher if 
the work was published as a book, and date of publication. All research 
projects in progress are followed by the letters (I.P.); all other research has 
been completed and is available through author or publisher. 


I. General Works 


1. History of Southern Asia, by Chester A. Bain, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity (Textbook, I.P.). 

2. Soviet Works on South and Southeast Asia, by Peter A. Berton, University 
of Southern California (Book, I.P.). 

3. South and Southeast Asia, by Clifford H. MacFaddon, 14907 Bestor 
Boulevard, Pacific Palisades, California (Book, I.P.). 

4. ‘Problems of Research in the Study of South Asian Politics,” by Richard 
L. Park, University of Michigan (Private paper, 1958). 

5. Folk Forms of Buddhism, South and Southeast Asia, by Melford E. Spiro, 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences (Research project, 
LP.). 

6. Development of Responsible Government in Southern Asia, by Hugh 
Tinker, University of London (Book, I.P.). 

7. ‘Fate of Democracy in South and Southeast Asia,’ Werner Levi, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Far Eastern Survey, February, 1959. 

8. “Soviet Policy in South and Southeast Asia,” Alvin Z. Rubinstein, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Current History, January, 1959. 

9. “Survey of Bibliographies on Southern Asia,” Patrick Wilson, University 
of California, Berkeley, Journal of Asian Studies, May, 1959. 

10. “Some Observations of a Psychologist in India,” by Hadley Cantril, 
Institute for International Social Research, (Article, I.P.). 
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II. Communism 
“The Communist Regime in Kerala,” by Margaret W. Fisher, 2693 
Shasta Road, Berkeley 8, California (Article, I.P.). 
“India and the Communist World,” Ross N. Berkes, University of South- 
ern California, Current History, March, 1959. 
“Soviet and Communist Policy in India,” Gene D. Overstreet, Swarth- 
more College, Journal of Politics, February, 1958. 


IlI. Economics 


Prospects for Indian Development, by Wilfred Malenbaum. Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (Book, I.P.). 

Indian Unionism and Labor Relations, by Van Dusen Kennedy, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, (Book, I.P.). 

“Rural Economic Theories in India,” John K. Galbraith, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Foreign Affairs, July, 1958. 

Marketing in an Underdeveloped Economy: The North India Sugar 
Industry, by Leon Hirsch, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, (Book 
published by the Free Press, 1958). 


IV. Education 


History of South Indian Sculpture, by J. L. Davidson, Claremont College 
(Book, I.P.). 

American University Cooperation in India, by Henry C. Hart, Michigan 
State University (Book, I.P.). 


V. Foreign Policy and Relations 


India and the Commonwealth, by James F. Tierney, Hunter College 
(Book, LP.). 

The United States and India: An Area Study, by Edward Younger, 
University of Virginia (Research project, I.P.). 

India and Russia: Economics of Coexistence, G. N. S. Rhaghavan, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, (Monograph published by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1958). 


India and America: A Study of Their Relations, Phillips Talbot, American 
Universities Field Staff, and S. L. Poplai, Indian Council of World Af- 
fairs, (Book, published by Harper, 1958). 


VI. Government and Politics 


The Influence of Gandhian Ideology on Government and Politics in India, 


by Joan V. Bondurant, University of California, Berkeley (Book, I.P.). 
“Communist Ideology and Hindu Beliefs,” by Ram Desai, Michigan 
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State University (Private paper, 1960). 

“Gandhi and Indian Nationalism,’ Minoo D. Adenwalla, University of 
Missouri, Modern Age, Winter, 1959. 

Nehru: A Political Biography, Michael Brecher, McGill University, 
(Book published by the Oxford University Press, 1959). 


VII. Religion and Philosophy 


History of Indian Philosophy, by Sterling P. Lambrecht, Amherst College, 
(Monograph, I.P.). 

“A Comparison of the Roles of Hinduism and Catholicism in a Village 
in India and in Mexico,” by Oscar Lewis, University of Illinois (Article, 
LP.). 

Sources of Indian Tradition, by W. Theodore de Bary, et. al. Columbia 
University (Book published by the Columbia University Prss, 1958). 


VIII. Sociological, Anthropological, and 
Psychological Studies 


Culture Change in a South Indian Village, by Alan R. Beals, Stanford 
University (Book, I.P.). 

National Culture of Hindu India with Special Reference to Tensions 
Among Groups, by Francis L. K. Hsu, Northwestern University (Book, 
I. P.). 

The System of Caste in India, by David G. Mandelbaum, University of 
California, Berkeley (Book, I.P.). 

Changes in the Family in the Delhi, India, Area by Meyer F. Nimkoff, 
Florida State University, and M. S. Gore, Delhi School of Social Work 
(Research project, I. P.). 

“Class and Culture Traditions in India,” W. Norman Brown, University 
of Pennsylvania, Journal of American Folklore, July-September, 1958. 
“Interaction and Criminal Homicide in Central India,’ by Edwin D. 
Driver, University of Massachusetts (Article, I.P.). 

“The Anglo-Indian Community: The Integration of a Marginal Group,” 
Allen D. Grimshaw, University of Indiana, Journal of Asian Studies, 
February, 1959. 

Handbook on India for Anthropologists, John T. Hitchcock, University of 
California, Berkeley, and Alan R. Beals, Stanford University (Book 
published, by the National Science Foundation, 1959). 

“Urbanization and Town Planning in India,” Bert F. Hoselitz, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Confluence, Summer, 1958. 

“Traditional India: Structure and Change,” Milton B. Singer, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Journal of American Folklore, July-September, 1958. 
“Rang-bang in the Changing Bhotia Life,” R. P. Srivastava, Eastern 
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24. 
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28. 
29. 
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Anthropologist, March-August, 1953. 

“Caste Differentials in South India,’ Noel P. Gist, University of Mis- 
souri, American Sociological Review, April, 1954. 

“Children in a Polyandrous Society,” D. N. Majumdar, Lucknow Uni- 
versity, Eastern Anthropologist, March-August, 1953. 

“Daru and Bhang: Cultural Factors in Choice of Intoxicant,” G. M. 
Carstairs, Maudsley Hospital, London, Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, June, 1954. 

“Mate Selection and Mass Communication in India,” Noel P. Gist, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter, 1953-54- 

“Foreign Missions and Their Work among Tribal Peoples,” A. Mac- 
Naughton, Indian Journal of Social Work, December, 1953. 

“Planning and Social Change in India,” David G. Mandlebaum, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Human Organization, Fall, 1953. 
“Homeless Children and Their Rehabilitation,” B. H. Mehta, Tata In- 
stitute of Social Science, Indian Journal of Social Work, September, 1953. 
“The Status of Sociology in Independent India,” Preston Valien, Fisk 
University, Social Forces, March, 1954. 

“Productivity and Social Organization in an Indian Weaving Shed,” 
A. K. Rice, Tavistock Institute, Haman Relations, 1953. 

“Labour Welfare Practices in the Delhi Cloth and General Mills Com- 
pany, Limited,” L. C. Khanna, Delhi Cloth Mills, Indian Journal of So- 
cial Work, June, 1953. 

“Social Change in Kerala,” M. S. A. Rao, Sociological Bulletin, September, 
1953. 

“Changing Patterns of Hindu Marriage and the Family,” K. M. Kapadia, 
Sociological Bulletin, September, 1954. 

“Relations between the Hindus and the Muslims in the Subcontinent of 
India and Pakistan,” I. H. Qureshi, Columbia University, Civilisations, 
1955. 

“Urbanism in India,” Robert I. Crane, University of Chicago, American 
Journal of Sociology, March, 1955. 

“A Caste Dispute among the Washermen of Mysore,” Eastern Anthro- 
pologist, March-August, 1954. 

“Community Development and Rural Projects,” S. K. Dey, Indian Civil 
Service, Indian Journal of Social Work, March, 1954. 

“Tribal Uplift,” Walter Maas, Sociologus, 1954. 

“Rural Welfare through Community Projects,” Sugata Das Gupta, In- 
dian Journal of Social Work, March 1954. 

“Health Survey of Silk Mill Workers,” A. D. Narde, Indian Journal of 
Social Work, June, 1954. 

“Labour Tensions in India,” R. N. Saxena, DAV College, Dehra Dun, 
Indian Journal of Social Work, June, 1954. 
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“The Family in India,” $. Chanrasekhar, Baroda University, India, Mar- 
riage and Family Living, November, 1954. 

“Occupational Differentiation in South India,” Noel P. Gist, University 
of Missouri, Social Forces, December, 1954. 

“An Enquiry into Incentives for Workers in an Engineering Factory,” 
Harish C. Ganglni, Indian Institute of Technology, Indian Journal of 
Social Work, June, 1954. 

“The Sacred Cow in India,” Prodipto Roy, Pennsylvania State University, 
Rural Sociology, 1955. 

‘Family and Marriage in a Polyandrous Society,” D. N. Majumdar East- 
ern Anthropologist, December-February, 1954-55. 

“Socio-economic Structure and Cultural Change in South Indian Villages,” 
Hans Manndorf, Hinterbriihl bei Wien Sociologus, 1955. 

““Ex-criminal Groups in India,” B. H. Mehta, Tata Institute of Social 
Science, Indian Journal of Social Work, June, 1955. 

“Sexual Delinquency,” Nirod Mukerji, Gauhati University, Indian Journal 
of Social Work, June, 1955. 

“Attitudes of Males toward Family Planning in a Western Indian Village,” 
William A. Morrison, University of Connecticut, Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, July, 1956. 

“Caste and the Andhra Communists,” S. S. Harrison, American Political 
Science Review, June, 1956. 

“A Plea for Population Control,” S. C. Goel, Rural India, January, 1955. 
“The Hindu Marriage Act,” S. Sen, Modern Review (Calcutta), August, 
1955- 

The Culture and Art of India, Radhakamal Mukerjee, Lucknow University, 
India, (Book published by F. A. Praeger, New York, 1959). 

“Jewish Castes of Cochin, India,” H. H. Smythe and T. Gershuny, Brook- 
lyn College, Sociology and Social Research, November-December, 1956. 
“Attitudes of Females toward Family Planning in a Maharashtrian Vil- 
lage,” William A. Morrison, University of Connecticut, Milbank Me- 
morial Fund Quarterly, January, 1957. 

The Religion of India, Max Weber, translated by Hans H. Gerth and 
Don Martindale from the German edition (Book published by the Free 
Press, 1958). 

“The Adolescent Criminal,’ Y. S. Mehendale, Poona University, India, 
Indian Journal of Social Work, 1955. 

“Voting Behavior,” J. C. Prakash, Indian Journal of Psychology, 1954. 
“A Study of Fears among the Children of Three Indian States,” J. Dumas, 
Manasi, 1955. 

“Psychotherapy in India,” V. V. Rajan, International Journal of Sociometry, 
1956. 
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Book Review 


Can the West Conquer Its Own Violence? 


Conquest of Violence: the Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict. Joan V. 
Bondurant. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1958. 


When the late Krishnalal Shridharani wrote War Without Violence (Har- 
court, Brace, 1939) he assumed the necessity and inevitability of conflicts. He 
also directed his book toward a pragmatic West which was bound to ask of any 
proposal of alternative method to that of its own violence, “does it work, has 
it worked, will it work?” Conquest of Violence is a careful work of research 
which is similarly directed toward the West and its special need, in the pre- 
sent moment, to save itself from its own violence. It insures that the West 
will at least have before it scientifically elaborated a constructive alternative to 
the use of violence in the settlement of whatever conflict or kind of conflict 
may arise. Both of these books emphasize and support with ample evidence 
that nonviolence has at least worked very well in many different kinds of 
situations and on a continent-wide scale, whatever other claims may be made for 
it. Turning to violence as the only possibility of resistance, or for settlement 
of conflict, or even for waging necessary conflict, is no longer scientific. 

Unfortunately, both these books tend to overlook or, at least, not empha- 
size the fact that Gandhi himself directed his movement and method against 
the violence of the West. It is a weakness of the West to see violence only in 
that which is overt; a weakness which all too many peace people share. Gandhi 
found the basic nature of the Western violence organized and continuously ex- 
perienced by all his people as the self-contradictory elements in democracy’s 
territorial expansion of itself into the world outside of Europe. The overt 
violence he recognized as secondary and as specifically the method used to de- 
fend this territorial expansion into geographical areas other than its own. This 
is a serious lack of historical understanding of Gandhi's cumulative revolution 
which has made both writers unnecessarily apologetic. Instead of being 
oriental, or of a sadhu culture, or “possible, of course, in India,” Gandhi's 
movement was of democracy, for Western democracy, and by Western demo- 
cracy. Literally, it was a method forged in the all-too-hot fire and under the 
not-so-gentle pounding of the organized violence in both Africa and in India. 
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Notwithstanding this oversight, Joan Bondurant does address herself to 
the West’s special need in this hour of the crisis of dilemma. Shridharani did 
the same for the time of his writing; though the feeling after a better way to 
resist, to wage necessary conflict, is greater today and steadily growing. Both 
writers were motivated by a sense of the need of the West to replace its violence 
with a method more practicable and useful to it. Miss Bondurant emphasizes 
the crucial nature of the problem the West now faces: 


The problem of human conflict is perhaps the most fundamental 
problem of all time. . . . This essay on satyagraha and political thought 
is an effort to focus attention on yet another direction in which solu- 

tions might be sought. (Page vi.) 

A groundwork for the study is laid by a consideration of the basic teachings of 
Gandhi's movement which he established in India. They are truth, nonviolence, 
and self-suffering. The relationship between them is indicated. Truth, re- 
lative always as that grasped by the individual at a given moment, requires to 
be tested by universal human need. Hence truth can be sought only nonvio- 
lently or in ways helpful to all people, including an enemy. But the enemy 
may not appreciate being regarded as friend. Self-suffering becomes the price 
paid, then, for consistent and persistent devotion to the conviction of truth. 
Nonviolence is thus in a sense central both as the test of truth and as the cause 
of the suffe ing, if suffering follows. Strangely, it has been a chief characteristic 
of the West that it would pursue truth in its science, in its government, in its 
economics. But instead of testing truth by universal human need, the West 
hugged its truth to itself and defended its truth with violence against the 
growing world factionalism of its own making and inflicted suffering upon 
“countless thousands” made to mourn because of ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man.” 
Did the West pursue truth in fact? 

Following this exposition of the basic teaching in Chapter II, five selected 
satyagrapha campaigns are analyzed. This study is the best and most scientific 
study that the writer has found of the Gandhian method in operation. It is 
the work of a skillful and painstaking student. (See pages 45 to 104.) Then, 
in three final chapters the book concludes with a consideration of the issue 
which most concerns the West—that of the problem of the relationship be- 
tween means and end. As an experienced social scientist and philosopher, 
with long study of Indian life and thought, the author is at her best in this 
interpretative section. 

The modern West, of course, has always been dichotomous regarding the 
ends and means—i.e., considering them as unimportant in their relationships. 
Thus only could an end justify a means or a particular war be considered “‘just.” 

If the dichotomy between ends and means is logically tenable, the 

most acute problem for social and political thought is their reconcilia- 

tion in the field of action. 
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This the author illustrates with T. V. Smith’s idea of “travel-image’’—“‘any- 
thing for the sake of something else, if the something else be both future and 
roseate.... How far this travel-image can lead men astray from both reason 
and benevolence is seen luridly in communism, though communism but exag- 
gerates a tendency resident in every political ‘ism.’” The author continues 

Nowhere is the problem of means and end more serious than in the 

consideration of the conduct of conflict. 

But she points out, political thought overlooks the “central problem’ which 
is how the conflict, in its deep and originating aspects, can be resolved. Thus 
the West goes from war to war, belonging to a single conflict, without resolv- 
ing any aspect of the conflict which has caused the wars. An example is the 
three world wars out of a single world conflict of rivalry between European 
empire systems. Some social scientists are insisting now (a nation-wide educa- 
tional broadcast is set up around the position) that the nations are already in 
World War HI. The original conflict of the three wars, regarding what na- 
tions will control (and control away from which nations) all possible resources 
such as now, uranium and oil, has not been dealt with in a single one of these 
wars and remains today essentially unchanged. Theugh colonialism should 
cease everywhere, this basic conflict would remain unresolved within the pres- 
ent re-formed structure of the basic conflict—the Cold War division of the na- 
tions of the world. In this, the West has been quite unlike the great war leader, 
Lincoln, who during the Civil War realized and acted on his understanding 
that the nation could no longer exist half slave and half free. Today, the West 
wants the things it cannot have without war, to paraphrase what another great 
Lincoln (Steffins) said many years later. 

Man grows increasingly concerned over the dangers which freight 

his ventures into violence. But it is not enough that he should take 

unreasoned flight from violence. The Gandhian experiments sug- 

gest that if man is to free himselfgfrom fear and threat alike, he pause 

in his flight from violence to set himself the task of its conquest. 

(See pages 229-232 for this end-means summary conclusion.) 

It is the reviewer's conclusion that Western man is dichotomous (today, 
perhaps the man called ‘‘Legion”) only because of a more fundamental divi- 
sion of personality which causes all his other dichotomous tendencies. This 
is the separation of the volitional or inner faculties of man from the external, 
environmental influences which surround him—the split between man’s per- 
sonal self and man’s social self. Of course, no such division of personality is 
possible according to the latest conclusion of both the science of sociology and 
the science of psychology. Nevertheless, Western society by contriving to 
solve most problems politically and externally in the best ‘‘commissar’”’ fashion, 
keeps right on with this completely unreal assumption about the nature of man. 
One discovers that for both Jesus and Gandhi (and one might add, for John 
Dewey in his latest thought) this separation of the personality between what is 
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personal or within and what is external or without man is nonexistent. The re- 
sult is that for them morality and reform are not two things but one and the 
same and the process of development is always inner for man and external for 
him at the same time. The end-means dichotomy is impossible fir one in 
whom human life is thus unified or who has a full grasp of the implications of 
the most recent findings of sociology and psychology about the nature of man. 
Experimentation with truth becomes what it was for Gandhi and for India 
under Gandhi's leadership. Meanwhile, without this grasp, the West is solv- 
ing nothing, not even its abortive, so-called ‘‘mastery” of the natural phenomena. 


Central State College Ralph T. Templin 


Book Notes 


Common Sense about India. Kavalam M. Panikkar. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1960. (Common Sense Series 4) 


Discusses and analyzes India’s political, economic and social achievements 
and failures and attempts to present an objective picture of the new India. 
Kavalam Panikkar was a member of the Constituent Assembly and was one of 
the three members of the Commission entrusted with the reorganization of 
India’s State structure. 

—Publishers’ Weekly 
November 7, 1960 


India. Edited by Grant S. McClellan. New York: H.W. Wilson Company, 
1960. (The Reference Shelf, Volume 32, Number 1) 


What America should do about India which is in dire trouble both abroad 
and at home is the concern of this collect#®n. “The articles in this compilation, 
giving both Indian and American views, deal with the many related problems 
of India’s predicament and what, if anything, the United States can do about it. 
At the outset several articles touching on the Indian historic scene are included. 
In great part India’s present plight arises directly from its deep cultural pat- 
terns, as diverse and complex as any nation’s in the world.” (Preface) 


Among the authors whose articles are included are several authorities on 
India: Vera M. Dean, Vincent Sheean, K. M. Panikkar, Robert C. Cook, 
Gene D. Overstreet, G. L. Mehta, Jawaharlal Nehru, and A. M. Rosenthal. 


India: The Most Dangerous Decades. Selig S. Harrison. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960. 


The author probes the nature of India’s peculiar challenge and seeks ‘‘to 
define accordingly certain sensitive issues that will be crucial to India’s political 
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future.” The possibility is projected that India as a single national state will 
not survive the Nehru period “unless strong new democratic leadership arises.” 
The dangerous decades referred to in the title are those years which follow 
after an under-developed country “has discovered progress or the hope of pro- 
gress, but before progress comes rapidly enough to satisfy rising expectations.” 
There is the threat that the English as the dominant language of politics and 
education will be replaced by ‘‘ten resurgent Indian languages in ten separate 
linguistic territories.’’ Caste and Indian Communism are discussed. 


Mr. Harrison is Associate Editor of The New Republic. He spent three 
years in India as a foreign correspondent and returned later for further study. 


Leadership and Political Institutions in India. Edited by Richard L. Park and 
Irene Tinker. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959. 


The principal papers delivered at a seminar held at the University of 
California, Berkeley, August, 1956 are collected in this volume. The essays 
throw light on “a few critical areas in Indian life where the leaders of the 
country are playing important roles in changing the habits and traditions of 
the past to meet the needs of modern times.” The papers are classified under 
these topics: Traditions of Leadership, Personality and Leadership, Political 
Institutions, Political Parties, Influence Groups, Public Administration, Rural 
Development and Administration, and Leadership and Change in Villages. 
The essays are excellently organized and presented. 


New Patterns of Democracy in India. Weta Micheles Dean. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1959. 


Although the subtitle of this book is “Journey into Understanding,” 
Albert E. Kane, of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, says that it “adds little if 
anything startlingly new to our understanding of events in the subcontinent. 
The Chapter on ‘New Economics’ is the best. It discusses the goverment'’s 
Five-Year Plans endeavoring to integrate land reform supplemented by Bhave’s 
‘land gift’ movement, the drive for planned parenthood, the efforts to increase 
agricultural production by the newer techniques, and the mobilization of peas- 
ant financial resources through a rural credit system.... The main thesis is 
concerned with the wooing of India by the United States and the Soviet Union.” 

—Albert E. Kane 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science 323:190, 
March, 1960. 


Pilot Project, India. Albert Mayer and Associates. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1958. 
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This is the story of rural development at Etawah, Uttar Pradesh. In 1946 
the author, an architect and town planner, was invited by Nehru to set up this 
pilot project or model village to meet the demand for a better way of life which 
India anticipated when she received her freedom. 

“Pilot projects are predicated on economics, ‘in terms of more or better 
product and income in agriculture, animal husbandry, irrigation, marketing, 
roads, consolidation and partial co-working of holdings, fish culture, local 
industry. ...’ They are directed towards a ‘general’ improvement of the quality 
of village life, health, sanitation, housing, and community facilities... .’’’ The 
author discusses “the problems of setting up a self-functioning economic unit 
and an evaluation of the success of such a unit.” 

—Current History 
36:169 March, 1959. 


Population Growth and Economic Development in Low-Income Countries: a 
Case Study of India’s Prospects. A.J. Coale and E. M. Hoover. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1958. 


“The book is an exceptionally clear treatment of a complex subject. Any- 
one beginning a study of the relationship of population growth to economic 
development must start with this tome, both from the standpoint of substance 
and method. This rigorously logical, yet compassionate, volume is the defini- 
tive treatment of the subject.” 

—J. S. Duncan 
American Sociological Review 


24:586, August, 1959. 


Village Life in India: Studies in a Delhi Village. Oscar Lewis. With the 
Assistance of Victor Barnouw. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. 


A collection of essays upon various aspects of the village in which the 
author worked for eight months under the employment of “the Ford Founda- 
tion to assist the Government of India Planning Commission. His Chapters on 
factions, on economics, and on disease are obviously written for and will un- 
doubtedly be useful to those engaged in social work in India and in what are 
now called the ‘backward countries.’ ”’ 

—David Pocock. 
The American Sociological Review 
24:119-120, February, 1959. 


The Diplomacy in India: Indian Foreign Policy in the United Nations. Ross 
N. Berkes and Mohinder S. Bedi. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 


1958. 
“In 1953 Professor Ross N. Berkes offered a graduate Seminar at the 
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University of Southern California on the subject of India’s role in the United 
Nations. From that seminar has emerged a detailed study of Indian diplomacy 
which carefully documents the country’s position on most of the important 
questions to come before the United Nations during its first twelve sessions. . . . 
Two dominant psychological factors govern India’s conduct in the United Na- 
tions. The first is Nehru’s notion that war can be avoided if the climate of 
war—of fear and suspicion—is dissipated. The second is the Indian identifi- 
cation with movements aimed at the overthrow of colonial rule and the elimina- 
tion of racial discrimination. By means of copious quotations from the 
speeches of Indian delegates, the authors show how these factors influence In- 
dian diplomacy and account for many inconsistencies.” 
—Marshall Windmiller. 

The Annals of the American Academy of 

Political and Social Science 323:151, May, 

1959. 


India in World Affairs, February 1950-December 1953: A Review of India's 
Foreign Relation. K. P. Karunakaran. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 


Mr. Karunakaran’s book is the second in a series on India in World Affairs. 
It proposes to give a factual account of the main international problems of India 
during the period indicated. 

“The first three chapters examine the status of the Great Powers rivalry, 
the emergence of Asian-African states as a ‘peace area’ in the world community, 
and the rise of China as a pole of power in Eastern Asia. Subsequent chapters 
deal with India’s role in the Korean conflict, her attitude towards the issues 
before the General Assembly, her relations with Pakistan and Nepal, and her 
international economic relations. A concluding chapter seeks to assess India’s 
importance in world affairs in the period. 

“On the whole the book is rather disappointing. One does not get the 
impression that the study examines either exhaustively or intensively India’s 
role in world affairs in the period....One of the main shortcomings of the 
book is its lack of documentation.” 

—Brijen K. Gupta. 
The American Political Science Review 
53:583, June, 1959. 


India Wins Freedom. Abul Kalam, maulana. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1960. 


In the form of an autobiographical narrative the key events in India’s political 
history during the 1940’s are recorded “‘by a former president of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress who held the post from 1939 to 1946. The author not only 
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speaks frankly and in detail of Anglo-Indian conferences and missions but writes 

of the steps that led to partition, his bitter exposition to much action, and 

Nehru’s role in dividing India) An important expression of opinion in na- 
tional and world history.” 

—The Booklist 57:17, 

September 1, 1960. 


Industrial Change in India. George Rosen. Glencoe Illinois: The Free Press, 
1958. 


Dr. Rosen’s study singles out “certain strategic functional relationships 
for empirical research into India’s industry. The basic purpose of the work, 
according to the author, was to utilize existing statistical materials to compute 
the historical trend (1937-1953) of capital-output and capital-labor ratios in 
certain important factory industries in India; namely, cement, paper, iron and 
steel, cotton textiles, and sugar.” 

—Daniel L. Spencer . 
The American Economic Review 


49:741-743 September, 1959. 


Poverty and Capital Development in India. D. K. Rangnekar. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1958. 


Published for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, this study is 
a record and appraisal of public and private investment in postwar India. There 
are chapters on agriculture, industry, transport and communications. Housing, 
the level and pattern of aggregate investment, investment and progress under 
the first five year plan, and the investment pattern and priorities under the 
second five year plan. “‘Chapters dealing with different sectors of the economy 
are chiefly statistical, with theoretical and other argument interspersed from 
time to time. In the much more readable final section, analysis of policy plays 
an increasingly important role, being central to the discussion of the second 
five-year plan launched in 1956.” 

—Henry M. Oliver, Jr. 


The American Economic Review 
49:440-441. June, 1959. 


The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi. Volume III, 1898-1903. Delhi: 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govern- 
ment of India, 1960. 


The publication of this volume brings to three the projected authentic re- 
cord for future generations of Gandhi's utterances. The first volume, spanning 
the years 1884-1896 was released in 1958; the second volume, appearing in 
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1959, contained the works of one year only—1896-1897. This third volume 
of letters and other writings are concerned with Gandhi’s efforts to obtain 
India’s rights in South Africa. “This took the form of petitions and memorials 
to the authorities, and letters and appeals to the Press and to institutions and 
friends in Britain and India.” 

“One sees in these letters and other writings almost the first overt ex- 
pression of qualities which later came to be closely associated with him: of re- 
turning good for evil, chivalry towards opponents, a contempt for the material 
reward of one’s labours, a lack of faith in materialism and modern civilization, 
a reliance on the one reality—God or Truth—and an urge for self-improve- 
ment, not only in his own life but also in that of his countrymen in South 
Africa.” 

—Publisher 


Gandhi on World Affairs. Paul F. Power. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1960. 


In the Preface the author states the purpose of this book: “to bring to- 
gether [Gandhi’s} main views on world affairs and to evaluate their relevance 
for today.” 

“The book begins with a review of basic influences on Gandhi's thought 
and of his public career that extended from victorian times to the atomic age. 
There follows a summary of his more important beliefs which make up his 
political philosophy. His ideas about international relations are then pre- 
sented under topical headings and traced chronologically before they are as- 
sessed. 


“The scope of international relations in this book includes traditional war, 
peace, and foreign policy. Also, the book covers Gandhi’s ideas about the 
movement of science and technology into the underdeveloped nations and the 
encounters of great religions and races.’’ (Preface) A select bibliography is 
included. 


Nehru: The Years of Power. Vincent Sheean. New York: Random House, 
1960. 


“This report affords an eminently clear description of mysterious India 
and her enigmatic prime minister.... Beginning with an evocation of Gandhi 
as Nehru’s political guru (teacher), Sheean traces the background of nationalist 
agitation which drew both Nehru and his father out of their comfortable 
Brahmin circumstances—and frequently deposited them in prison. Sheean dis- 
cusses some of the individual qualities which differentiated Gandhi and Nehru 
yet created no real barriers in their relationship or their leadership. . . .” 

“Sheean also provides valuable clarification of India’s problem in her 
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changeover from primitive to modern technology.... The distinctions be- 
tween India’s five-year plans and those of Russia and China are carefully drawn 
—a real service to Westerners who tend to lump socialism with communism in 
total disregard, for instance, of socialistic portions of today’s democracies... . 
But perhaps the greatest benefit of Sheean’s book is his acute dissection of 
Nehru’s paradoxical foreign policy.” 
—Jeanne S. Bagby. 
The Christian Century 
77:416, April 6, 1960. 


Indian Administration. Asok Chanda. London: Allen and Unwin, 1958. 


“India’s eminent philosopher Vice-President S$. Radhakrishnan, in his 
foreword to this work praises India’s Comptroller and Auditor-General for re- 
viewing ‘with impressive lucidity the historical growth of Indian administration, 
its present setup and trends, and the direction in which it would need to be 
modified to suit the growing needs of our government and its social policies’. . . . 
For the Indian official it [the book} may provide a guide to the workings of 
his central government. For the student of public administration, it affords 
perhaps the best brief study of the evolution of India’s executive government 
from its British origins. Relevant comparisons with United Kingdom practice 
are made at every point.” 

“Perhaps most interesting to foreigners is his discussion of those quasi- 
public corporations which are becoming in their various guises, so characteristic 
an aspect of the welfare state.” 

—Holden Furber. 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science 
325:175-176, September, 1959. 


Indian Impressions. George Biddle. New York: Orion Press, 1960. 


“An American artist’s view, expressed in more than 50 drawings and in 
text, of representative people and sights of India. Some of these are the 
familiar things the tourist sees; for the most part, however, they are portrait 
sketches of people—distinctive types of various parts of the country, and of 
individuals pre-eminent either in government or in art. In his short stay the 
artist was able to interview and sketch Nehru, Prasad, Krishna Menon, Indira 
Gandhi, and Vinoba Bhave, among many others. The interviews were usually 


quite brief, and of Indian-American cultural relationships.” 
—J. W. Rogers. 
Library Journal 85:2451 June 15, 1960. 
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Indian Journals and Journals Dealing in Part with India 


Agra University Research Journal Indian Literature 

Eastern Anthropologist Journal of Asian Studies 

Far Eastern Review Journal of Family Welfare 
India Quarterly Journal of Social Research 
Indian Civil Liberties Bulletin Modern Review (Calcutta) 
Indian Economic Review Patna University Journal 
Indian Geographical Journal Population Review 

Indian Historical Quarterly Rural India 

Indian Institute of Culture Samiksa: Journal of Indian Psycho- 
Indian Journal of Economics Analytical Society 

Indian Journal of Education Sociological Bulletin 

Indian Journal of Psychology Statesman (Oversets Edition) 
Indian Journal of Social Work United Asia 


Films for Human Relations 


More than 200 of the best films in the field have been chosen for listing, 
with brief descriptions, information regarding distributors and suitable au- 
diences, etc. 


FILMS FOR HUMAN RELATIONS will be a useful reference and pro- 
gram source not only to intergroup agencies but to the vast range of community, 
educational, civic, religious and other groups as well. Descriptive flyers with 
order coupons are available to aid in local promotion. 

The basis for selecting films have been “the merits of their content in 
promoting wholesome intergroup relations and in strengthening American 
democracy against all forms of totalitarianism.” 

Catalog 50¢ per copy; 20% discount on orders of 100 or more. 

The American Jewish Committee 
Institute of Human Relations 
165 East 56th Street 
New York City, 22 
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